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1 Frfim milliotKi itf (rUus*- Kint'riran^, vfiii r-nri 
Millie ftitt the i'\ii<'l iilii^it you <k{iiiI In <I<i 

blisirii"-s itith, ami In* in ulii)c>>.t ^'|ii>lvi'ii 
CuiiMuuiiii'Uliiiti vtilli liitii. 

2 l^'' opportuiiity ti> tli<i4;u»ii thingtfl back and 
fiirtll 4»Hcil lirhiuH flrail^ to 11 <|rtitf'k «'iirH'llJHii»ri 

whii'li iillitTuiof tiiitilit ilr:!)! on for wi-i k^i or iH'it>r 
bv 4'urn|tlt-|i'il lit all. 

ion«s \oii <-i<ii siMiiil nil I tlifi.si* iiijirk^'t'i 
uliicli ur«' ('htitninn* for tin* l>rtl<T anil I'ttn- 
coiilnite Nalcn rlTtirts ihrrr. withiinl iif)cUf liii)£ 
other Irrrilorifs. 

In iitakin^ imrr-hiisfH, yon ran not only lie 
(■(Tluiii llial yon arc (•'"ttiitK lln* t((".t pricr^ 

oliluinulilr, bill llial ilriiwry diiti-^^ iiKo Ix- 

6ali!<rai'tury, 

^ You rail line l^mts I>i»liiiM'r In )iitlb<-r <|nickly 
frttni mnny pointfi tbi- U|i-lo-lli<>-itiinnlc in- 
rnrniuliuii you iiffil to inaki' iiii|iorIiint ili-i'i>>ioit>t. 



^ Ky iniikini^ I<-Ii-|iIii>iip ni>|>oiii I nirttlo in iitl* 
taiici'. yon anil yuur ri'prfwriitalivt'H run br 
niirf tbilt (be men you want to vUit p«rHunally 
arc a\ttilab)i-, and that your trip 'Hill iinl Im- wti>>f rd. 

y You ran itnard at:ain>^t prtHluclioii iiilrrrii|)- 
tion^> by tt^iiiK I.oti^ llt^liiiicr loin>4urr u !itrudy 
flow tif in-rr»>*ary raw malrrial.H. 

J J \ tcb'pbonf runvrr.KUtion iiiiniiiiizi-M thr po^ni- 
bilily of iiiiKiiiiilrr^l undiii^x: atiil mtv oftrn 
il liriii);*t fuliflirliiig vi(-w|Kiii>l!t into aKm-iiirnl . 

i| Ilaiidliiitj; nrdrrM by L4>nt: Di>tanr<> [iroviiti'i 
tin- fiwift licrvirc your fiihlomrrs apprrciulv 
ho niiii-Ii, in llic^ davH of drpb'trfl KlnckH. 

.^laiiy CO 111 pii nil's say a (-otirlfiiiiH I^nif! IKh- 
tuner rail in I br lH->t nictliod tlicy bave dU- 
t'ovrrrd bir ciillf i t ini^ kii di-liiii|ii«-iit uri-ounlH. 



Whai prominent iu»n4'«»rnH naf/i 

Pilhhtiry FUtur Milh. Inc.: 
ruia>.idrr our I.uiin; Distunn* lelf- 
|ibi>iir bill inn- of the Im<»I in\r*i|> 
iiiriiln ttr tiiakr." 

,>>>rgc CttrpoTfttion t *'T«day, 
nitiri" than rMT, tn- fratikt^ rrroj:- 
ni;£r iKr %allir of Long Iili>tanrr."' 

C.hatnpian (looted Pafter Coiit- 
pany: "Wr addrd the trlrphonr 
lo our ^ub'n b>r<'r. and run iiur 
pluiitn to rnparity.'' 



yiitiimal Hifrtiil (.itmpnny : "Long 
Divlunrr i> r^?>rnli.tl ti> inlrlligrnt 
buying," 

SA'ff/y Oil Cttmpany, Minnrap- 
iilh iliriniiin : iittv monlhV Irlr- 
phonr >alr. toluli-d S29.'i.()«0. nt 
il lidi-phfim' '^i-llilii^ ro**l of b'-»*< 
ihiiii ' J <d' I ' i . 

Cimntliiliili'd Products Company : 
^ rurly salr» up h''. >ub'>. ro-l^ 
ilown 10' , . ItrcauKL* of Irb-phoiir 
hrlling plan. 



TVI'K A I. 

■ TO-NTATIW.'V H AT KM 

... Day- 7 B.liJ 



Iliinlon .^Ibaar t .HU • -TU • ..'lU 

NrwOrtc-jtna Altiinln I.6S I.IU 

M. l.i>uU CIrirlanil iM', 1. 75 l.tj 

Vt.rL Miunc.aiH.lw 3.7.' 3.00 2.00 
>jin l-'runrliu'u I'.liic-UK4> 6.75 5..VI -I.OO 

W hrrf thf rhafa' t» SO eenti irr morr. a /■•)/• 
vrat tax appUt't a» fultaw: 9.S0 la 8.*>^'. '•>■ 
II) mnlt . . . SI. nil lu Sl.Va. tat. IT> r>nli 
. . . tZ.OO I'r m**rr. la a 2U Fvnit, 



NATION'S BUSINESS for October, 1933 



Which of these 77 Best-Sellers 

Iformeriy ^2^to '51 Do You Want 



iVotu Ytm Can Own Many of the 
GREATEST BOOKS of Modern 
Times at one-half to one-fifth 
Their Original Price . , . 

imnilLntf fletitail; Arcnt bookj you hav^e alwAya WAntrd to 
read MniS own— l>ookj like '^The UutlLoc t>r Hintorv.'* 
*'M«rriiib! «od Morals," "Napoieem." "The Humaa 
Body." "Himputlii/' "TJu? Conquest of Fear" autl OTHtR 
$2.50 to »S.D» Best ScllcTf for ONLY 0\'R DOLLAR EACHl 
Aod >fiu mmy EKAMlNt m nrianr of them mm you wlab— 
rHtt — fur 5 I>AVS before dtfctdltig ivhethirr you wlita to 
buy thvm\ t;ii«k thJ* Uic NOW. Select tftc tltfei you 
waat^aad S£ND NO MOStY wUh ttxti coupon below. 
Whlcb ihail wc ftcod to you^ . • * 

07 AUTOBIOCItAPHY OF 
BENVENIITO CELLINI — 
Transiliiict] by J. A. Symondi. 

AiuiuLxi^^ urtihi. lim>r. din^tldt. 
Xr-w wilTitin. liluiii rated, unex- 

J1 THE STOHY OF THE 
WORLIi S IJTEHATrttE 

AROirSD THE WORLO 
— Harry A. FraocJt. ' I'mik*- *rr 

C3i>(jp ScltJkr^iU lnmU'V. ^\riJ|i.i]|H «.i 
Fi'ttfi''! titifr tut 



1 THE CARE AND HAX- 
DLINC OF DOCS— J* L, 
Leonard. Ifoiv lo W'ti-ct. malf, 
(raUi> rear 169 Urctiils. Can^ at 
puppkM. batluf> excrclw, 

nciiA-tjrt-a]<,lii^ — ulh>iiU*iic«. wuh 
I'lillilpi'ii, i Compli'ic qulpJ? 
iiide* J5 ubutosi, F(irm<TlK 12.50 
A GEORGE SANTD: The 
S^^arch For Love — Marl<! 
Jenoy Hawe«, filograpby of t]w 

t'lfiUTM. lu^'i.'u C'tiopln« Uvi<d tuo 

UQQU . PHTTfUT prtCf 4^ .C^f> 

7 A BOOK OF OPERAS— 
Henry E. Krc-hbli^i. 

Fifnmr pftc< 

SRAIOERS OF THE DEEP— 
• I.owrbJi Thom&s, Incredible 
ftdvijjuuri-H oT V-Dout tmn. 
RiiatieaA bueiltis lUiiJcr watur. 

m UNOERSTANDING HV^ 
MAN NATURE — Alfrcsd 
Aditcr. Pror. of I'sycholoify* lioiv. 
of Vlirnim. ofTen kvy lo our an- 

lO CLEOPATRA — Claudo 
IJ^ F4.^val. riiMry uf mtwi eJlur- 
Liij( luid JiWL'LrifttlEii^ u-otniin ia u]] 
li] s I-oty . HtT 1j4.' iiui J' t'^ij cHiui.' n'tl 

IC IN BRIGHTEST AFRICA 
— Ctrl E. Akciey. He Islll- 
tnl 11 tiger bnre handed. 

ttifmtriti MS. SO 

nTHE STORY OF RELIG- 
• ION^:harlc» Francl* Pot- 
ter. Teilq imif alary oJJ joittui. 

Fiifmrr prUt 9a. 00 
ia THE OUTLINE OF HlS- 
15** TORY— H, G, W-Lil*. Thia 
m«au?rplLH-e of all Uoii^ now cocei- 
plele la oiw volume, Ntw and rr^ 

Uii£itjrltH;i.-d. h'ufimy iiri\.t. iCMij 
•11 RECOLLECTIONS AND 
tl. LETTERS OF GENERAL 
ROBERT E. LEE-Capt. Rob- 
ert E. I^. f&TTnrr prUe Jj? iC"7 
07 ASTRONOMY FOR 
EVERVBOUV — Pruf- S. 
Ncwcomh. Nh *■ e<iifJt>n. coiu- 

^jt AMONG THE NUDISTS— 
Fraoccn nod Maaoa Mer- 
rill. Ffaiik uoswerB LO quefltlon!i 
X iibl Lbi Ei iiiLd raL'^i-f] . Iti ilniJi i e 
ixiKTtciif-ea of younjz Afiierkun 

■j'.'lla tnuli aijoiit moiivus. nilxcJ 
lONipanlon::^. cftt^'-ra on trio'testy, 
lit-'alib oud (MJiatloEui. ^2 uii- 
t'liuikUfHl ptiottw, f'trfftfT^y f JHJ 
f>Q THE NATURE OF THK 
WORLD AND OF MAN - 
Ldltn] by IL If. NL-wman, lilui;- 
r(iph>' L>r Uiiivi-m-. Stiuii, eartb, 
liiuicrla. planLi, reptlhii^, mam- 
maJs Maa< piui<3ir I^^C Ulufl- 

-JA A SECOND BOOK OF OP- 
£3- hR.VS— Henry E. Krtfhblcl, 
Tht' irfH'' iiJivl*'rT] uiH^ra9^*Saiii- 
9DII and Dt'lUiiJi. PoRUa^'d. Bul- 
i.Trtv* J'^ornnT price t^.ifS 

1ft HOW TO WRITE LETTERS 
uV. ^Mflry O. Crowthor, f'oni- 
tili-Te KLLlilir lu p<.irsoiiiil. bttsLuiL'sa 

markia<;e and mor* 

■ ALS— Biercrand Ruiivil. 
Biret^i^i' ttiltikluit iti tti-K I'Uiii-H. 

Formrriu t3.*Mj 
FAERY LANDS OP THE 
SOUTH SEAS— Halt and 
NordhofT. AfiiT Uvtng native 
(fjr iwi v*ar9, autfiof!* preatrvu 
hiH'il HHJrtT. romfliiili' lorrwr of 

Vji vagabonding down 

OH, THE ANDES— Harry A. 
Frt. nt' k. 'I' f J f''^' yt'ura ftiu Id 
bi-nilTlf^ of Uulurv, ftuTji- imllve 
rLWtorrifl. FormfTlu t6.(J(^ 

THE NEW book: OF ETl- 
OD* <jUE rrE— Lillian Klchlrr. 
l-nmcius liuUli- to Ejfj^lal mamc 
bou«Ht by ]>OI),aOD rradf-rfi! 

Farmrr prict $AjOO 
OC BIRD NEIGHBORS — 

Nttlt|« Blantrhan, Frlt^ndly 
Mfqiialntjuifr With l/i<) i)ciLi{»Eor.i, 
trlflt w. ritbi*rj. Glvtii liUij- 
llOcatlOD. FQTtntriy t6 



31. 



Afi THE STORT OF MAN- 
KIND— Hcndrlk Wiilem 
T«n Loon. I'aitiDua history of 
tvorld with 1S3 UtuatratlODfl ^ 
auihor'a uulquc nuiEihor 

AQ KEEPING MENTALLY 
•43* FIT- Joaeuh Ja»trow. 

PBjxlioloffy gulrlt; tor av^raj^e 
tcatlor, Fonnr.r prUt SS.SQ 

rfl JilX YEARS IN THE 
•W. MALAY JUNGLE— Car> 
vcth Witlla^ 8bern-:4t,i>XE'lliimf nl. 
ikutritrr. In u^itonidlilb^ animal 
iLiuivi- Hie. Fortjit7{^ SS.OO 

C*l FAMOUS TRIALS OF 

HISTORY— Lord Blrken- 
htad* Fwrnitlu Ji.tKf 

CA UNDERSTANDING THB 

S'J'OCK MARKET— AU*- 
foo CrajLS, >^imp3ti yt-C 
titnrouNb c%plaiiallun of etoi^k 
mark(!t opprarioT} and brokcra. 
iiiii'iv tot hoih layman atiJ 

rc THE CONQUEST OF 
Fl-.Aft— BusU Klnfi. Hjw 
hctpctl HM],U00 to capquer fear, of 
Illiji3ii. kisjj of [upome. or ab- 
OKfrr-tiLliy. Furmtrhj Sj.(M} 

C7 MEET GENERAL GRANT 
W. L. Wiioilward. l lm: l 
1>] □ j^ra pbv of O raut » clcort's t 
[)icTuit' jjf Civil ^^ar yi-t nrtEint. 

Formi^Tltf JtS.OQ 
t;QLEGlON OF THE 
D A M N £ D— fltnoett J. 
Doty. Arrift:fjne UlsI Ic Biory of 
Vrvnv li hare Ikii U-c Le>ii h y un 
earapeJ member F^ivmerth IS (Jii 

MTHE BOOK OF WOOD- 
• CRAFT— Lrncit Tbomp- 
aon SetOD. itumllbook of our- 
(ti)or inri'. Ffirmtrlu tS.iiO 

CSi THE CONQUEST OF 
HAPPINESS — Dcrtrand 
RuiselJ, Rtr]i]<t nlioms from ".uln," 
fi ar, Jove, UvJitm' ForiufTtij t3,o0 
ftl THE OMNIBUS OF 
''**<;rime— Dorothy L, Say* 
era. G2 ttirllltrjff dtotlis of niy^ 
i4Ty, tTlni[i\ iLurror. by worl'l- 
faiTioua auTtjors^ l,J77 pwea: un- 
u In Ul tii'-d . ForTiitrtilt ifl. oO 

£7 MY LIFE— laadora Dun- 
can. Fnuik auiubiggraptiy 
of )?r*-ftt. t^ixntric danctr, ''witli- 
out ifltlcGQCf! or ftiioloffy," 

FvuntT prUt tS.OO 
CC THE ROYAL ROAD TO 
VJ» ROMANCE— Ricliflrd Hal- 
lJburtoa.r Rerklcdti youn^r roiijan- 
ih'lnl Uji uUioigruLu ruritfj-^ tjf i]t<< 
woTlid. FQrmttl-i, tSJM 

£7 HENRY THE VlIITH- 
V" Frnnclt Hnckctt. Brililani 
Htory of Uiaiy rej ELl bluilKanl and 
Ilia ftix wives. Ffffirf prScr ti.OQ 

MSEX IN CIVILIZATION- 
- Ctilvrrton and ScbTm]- 
huuirn, IntrcjutLicTlon hv Havl'. 
lock E1U». 'AO authorltluti iakt> 
tfibfXi* out m.'X. Fiirjiutlu 4^Mi 



mTHE 
MYSTERY- 



74, 



LAST HOME OF 
^E. Aiciandvr 
Powail. AmAxltm lUlveptiUt'it 
Ui niyj^tcrltrus NupaU Darlujc 

ihncloitiiir^ of «o*-lal lru.iipinn. 
» riurX Intf ■ Tt'Llfrlu U-s ' " Je y rav 1 1 y . 

FoTmrtlu U-00 
7? A LAUGH A DAY KLf.HS 
'^THE DOCTOR AWAY— 
Irtia S. t\^bb, ^ ' ^ ' I' l ' 
fund uf hinny stor 
loudrtE: IjiuJilifl ; ■' 
OSCAR WILI) I 
AND <:ONI J 
Frink Harrj«. 
la povi^riy uud ^jt, . 
natn^'li'^'f vlvii^ — hut* ■ . 
di'rsEood and DUlcd quw. 

Fwmrrltf $S.7£ 
7C PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE— 
Arnlcreon M. Batcn. Life's 
gema In literature slnrr Confuclua. 

Formvrtf/ I.S UW 
711 POWER AND SECRET 
|U*OF THE JESUITS— Rene 
FuIo[iM.MUler. Full history of 
powerful florSi^y through the lu- 
QuLaUmn lo luday, Forimriv tS.OfJ' 
77 QUEEN ELIZABETH- 
Katharine .Vnthooy Artja.:- 
Iijif I'fti uf Vifwiu yyi-iu who buiU 
an fmpire^ dltti of (u^arihrrali. 

Formniv #*.fw 
TOMBSTONE -WttU4-r ^L 
limm, Thriiiiiurhisior;' 01 



for only 



n^;lLt4 wUii User nharkn, iflani 
octopl, etc, Forrrur Jiric^ t&.tj't 
lAl THE BUSINESS ENCV- 
I"«- CLOPEDIA. ImtiortaJit 
fact,i, tallica, HlaMatlr-fl, lawfi, /or 
ofTlE^e BJJtl home. Foffffflu W W 
IflA COLTNT LUCKNEft, THE 
'y^*SEA DEVIL — Lowtll 
Thomaa. Gallant atlvrnturcr 
who Hatik 14 skips without losa 
of a aSnh!k- lift'. Formrtlu tB.St/ 
|fi7 MY STORY— Mary Rob- 
tUI»c.rta RlncharT. hEory of 
lift* moru ttirlhlnif than hi«r own 
novels, Fonncffy #i? 60 

I AO RASPUTIN THE HOLY 
IVO. DEVIL — Rtne Futop* 
Miller. Mad moiils; who hypiiL>- 
tlied Csarliui: luriHnrl rrllcion to 

Mlfllll'lkjn, Far-mirftu t&.OO 

m MEMOIRS OF CASA- 
- NOVA Nfoaicfly luvx'f of 
tvw li('«rl-). 




TtL,ir]>' 



NOVA 

JLL^ hl-r»h 



81. 



rC.WELLS'- 



HE 

TUNE 
OF 




MORGAN THE MAC- 



Winhlvr. i-raijk life uf "J. P."— 
AinifTlcau who ruli-*! worhl. 

Fitrtticrif/ $3.S0 
17i STRATEGY" IN HAN- 
l^t, DLING PEOPLE— Webb 
and M o rjt a o . " K^-y " i h cm) 
iwi\ by »U4'i;'<.'^ful tuto to away 
tjdirrvi, rt'M'h aniblilon il'tw J^.tKi 

t^i; <;usTOMs of man* 

KIND— r.iiMfln Elehler. 

IfUhllH. t'lLltOtllH, KUlH^rBtltloPrl 

rtttit>3 cave nian UBC. Thoa-^andaof 
(in'ta. Former urice tS.fJO 

17Q standard hook ok 

BRITISH AND AMERI* 
CAN VERSE— Preface by Chrlft- 
topher Mortcy, Popular, com- 
|>rv^hpns;lv*' anthuEopy of tlansk-al 
nrjfl i&dcl4:rQ poulpy. lodt^x^ 



THE 
, HUM AM 

I BODY 



bad mea. 



TrUftf pItMurc of the 
Wild West" .JTiat Ifl gone. 



Pit- 
I hat 

IttiutratiHl by Will Jaini^^ 

Fcrmrrhj f J na 
OC GENGHIS K H A J^i — 
O-J" Ham Id Lamb. Tvrrnr 
uf rlvLhxiLilon, I'uTiqui'n-^'J ijaU 
the knowa world. Formtrlu tSSO 
go NAPOLEON— £nin 

|.udwU. TfjrJIIitni rbt* 
and full o f loviT, war r kit, Kn\ «■ 
III rc«r of all Kurrjpe, Unf of the 
STval of iptj.lf^m tlniea. 

Furvutiu J3,(J0 
oq HOW TO LIVE-Arnold 

Bcooet. Emliipnt, author 
rfmriiUnjily rri'jjrd* hk<f rulfa, Ini- 
pr<.-a.-t|una, philosophy of flueresa- 
ful Uv'lnj? Former pr\ct %5.S0 
QA AHRAH.VM LINCOLN — 

Lord Cbamwooid. BvSt 
kuiiwn, mml authoritative bloR* 
faphy. Formtrty 43 'M 

09 DISRAELI AND GLAD* 

STONE— D, C. Somencll. 
Thtj i-nm\Afic yitorj' of l-Tni-'luUil'^ 
lirral. "Jla't-ptnen. FoTrntTiu Jl.fiO 

CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 

— Edwin E. Slofiion. Wnii- 
dm ol morlerti chfinlstry naa<le 
fu^rLnaLlng to non - tivlmical 
rrjiilcr. Fvtm^nM Mtinj 

00 THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT 
' LOVE AND LIFE— Jo*oph 
f ollina^M.D. DangCTftaRd n'(>uUHi 
iir -^rx letioraccr. F^-mtrl]/ 
107 PEARL DWEH — Bctfle 
and Lanlet. True ad- 
vi'iiTiiri' kn'Eic'aih the aea. l;^<'ii]n£ 



SEND NO MONEY 



5 DAYS' FREE 
EXAMmATION 



U«e I he c:4ui>on. Murk the Talum£4 ytia waae, ^ffli] couiMa to 
UI nlchnut money, Booltt will be acnt ON AFPHOVAU Pay 
oochloja In ttdviincf! — nothlnft to poatman. Sa confident Are 
I hat STAK DOLUAB BOOKS oH" ) ou a dreatvf vuluu lot %% [lun 
yuu eun renllu without actuvIlT aecintt for viiurself, that we are 
■tiaklnit lhl» FREK EXAMINATION OKFER. Emmlne tot 5 iIb>«, 
ITicn Mini! ui only It plu« lOe p<islii«e (ot each title you keep, 
ir vou do t^ot atltnit That till* li The hlttllc^t boolt value you ever 
aaw ttrturn the rtilumci and (orH^t the mutter. The etjultini of 
mint tlilei aie llmlteil— don't tielair. GariKni CItl' Puollanltig 
Compjny, Dept. 67)0. GarcJen City, N. Y. 



DiiTEHted eLllijuii. 

1 1 1 THE SON OF MAN: THE 
■•'-Story of Jesu>— Emil 
t.ujTvid. Powrfully lieiturtrsil 
biDj:ruii|]7. FormfTiy t^.LiO 

m INDIA! LAND OF TUfc 
■ IILACK PAOOUA— Low- 
til Thomafi. LuMjri', moljuIoi — 
aancllEy, acnsmdlTy— wlailom, \a- 
rioraiLce. Formtily Si Oi'J 

mTAMERLAME, THE 
•EARTH SHA K£R— H a r - 
old Latnh. FtuliT at the En.it 
wlitn F.Liropu wai only a pruvlu,-,' 
of AaIu. Fitrpi€7lu t^.JiO 

lie THe HUMAN BODV— 
■"••UjaBn <;icndeninft, M.O. 
8tQp worrylni; alftjilt younM'Ifl 
The truth aliout t^ri^ht. ditl 
liatJiis. "lu-rvt^ri," "ljt'!irl, IroubK'. 
dt;bunlccd Qt ladd. 1U2 Biortllit^ 
pin urea. FormnTlu IS.'Xt 

Ifn IDA DAILEV ALUEN S 
•'•"-MOnERN i:OOK BOOK. 
l^.SOO t<nTE-cl ref'lpt^^ special mecuj? 
iUfUl; 0«T I.UODpp. 11(13 W.St) 

poR AlTt;TION Pl.,\ V- 
ERS— Ely CullJL'riiicin. Stiiiiil- 
flrd booit Tor evi>ry Tjljiyrr — iH^tjin- 
Hk'r, flviroiji'. or ji(lviiiii.i<(l. 



-lu pocla, SSa pocdjs. BOO Bigea. 
I-Jft CIRfe.VT ME.N OK SCI- 
I ill}, r \i E — Gto« Wiiioa. 

II btoilruphleB til iln- 
Iv'fWTon. raateur. 
Formnlv ti 'JO 
i n I li L ANU TIM1£S OF 
'J'-REMBRANOT. R. V. R. 
— Hctidrlk \\'|[]fni van Looq. 
.MaaliTly piUMiiiiiii or lyih cen- 
turs' lite, f'orriifrla tSM 

1 •}•} THE STORY Ol- MONEY 
— Norman AnCirtl. L liarly 
i'Ml>laltll) Bulil Htttndarrt. paper 
irmney hanlu, fltocka. Kedfral He- 
si rve. iiiilBilon. itr. Formrrli/ M OO 

mTHE «M(TF. KINC; OF 
• LA GON.VVE — Wirkut 
and Dudley. .^llLuzlni; aiory 
i,f at-ruemit uf u. s .Marliicj wbQ 
wiH frtiwnecj, Willi VootlDO rlU'J 
eui;j*T«r of a blairk republic. 

••'•'•MANY I>AY,S. Irvln S. 
frobb, ^05 preset I ptlona to drive 
iLYvkv lilui'3. liLlniriably totfl by 
".^luetlca's lik^lu^'fd Humorist. 

f'VTjaer pfUt $£.60 
JJ7 OF HUMAN BONDAGE 
lit. .Sorticriet Maut- 

hartt. Perhaps ilv„ itreat^st auto- 
biQiirnpldcal novel of our cepcury. 
A rk'b readltig e-tpt-rlenpg, 

fsrm.r pnct 11.19 

■\tn CAKES AND ALE W. 

'•"-Someraet Maugham. 
IiriLtliuii, autlouli'. liaujiilnKly 
ti'al flfory ol modern oiahuits aud 
niEjreda iQt ui&lure teodiT;- 

ie» SCIENCE OF EATIIMc;^- 
Altrcd W. Mcf!aii.i. (.injit 
boiik \>v lTi'eriiitll4j!u,lt>' r,','oghl;ed 
f otriJ aul horlt y D dtp in [ Ed tliit li 1 lion- 
iiuiiil! Ti'lla Ho^v II, iiisun' \'inor. 
^^^trt-n^th &Lt] llealib Ui lurotirv. 
Voutli ami \K<-. ForrfuTlu iS.UO 
JgJ^ON UOING NAKED— 



•Jan Gay 

a youne Anier- 
IcAn woman 
W'bo lurtRHl 
froth private 
!□ public praC' 
Ike of tuiki'd' 
nesa, AniLi^liiK, 
I natrurl I V e. 
ttver -'0 
I /-'iireicTli/ S2 UO 
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GARDliN CITY PtBLISIIlNG COMPANY 
Dept. 6710, Garden City, N. V. 

I'U-^- Bend mc the STAR DOLLAR BOOKa eni-lrclecl In lu« 
tvUI eltlii»f Benil ytiu wllhlu 6 ilcLVA SI plus lOc tio^luee for each 
volume or I will reiufh ibr timiki wiihoiit Ijt'lnir obllBiilcd In aay 
way. ^Eiteircir Rimiiirrs ef tnutt* i-ou i^am 1 

1 4 7 « ID u li ir f> 11 li 2* n 
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>LEASIi PftINT Pl-AINLY ' 



City nod Stale 

CalMillaa Oftlcra 11.10 per. 
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DRUMS! For a thousand years the 
African drum has broadcast its coded 
messages over the miles. For more than a 
generation the whirling drums of the 
Mimeograph have speeded their pertinent 
messages into all parts of the world. The 
newest Mimeograph marks a high point in 
human efficiency. Its ability to turn out, 
in every hour of the w^orking day, thou- 
sands of well-printed duplicates of all kinds 
of forms, letters, bulletins, graphs, maps, etc., 
makes it standard e(juipment in business and 
education everywhere. Quickness is its 
high merit — therefore a great saver of time 
and money! Get latest information from 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or see clas- 
sified telephone directory for local branch. 




Ottirf. WAKtiiiijiiim, I'. KiJbliiTinl. A)hi-rii-iT>jc an I ' 
fu»l UOlcv III Ws'^iiucujti, U, C, adtUtUiiuiJ . 
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ow you can 



RETIRE 



on an income 




*250 a Month for Life 



Do YOU WANT to quit work sume (Say? 
If you do, you should read ihis 
page carefully. You should then mail the 
coupon at the bottom of the p^gc. You 
will rt-ceive by return mail, and without 
cost or obligation, an interesting free 
book which tells all about the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Incomt: Plan. 

IIow the Plan Workw 

This new Plan makes it possible for you 
to retire at S5, 60, or 65. You may pro- 
vide for yourself a monthly income of 
^UX), ^200, $300, or more. 

This life income is guaranteed to you 
by the PhoKPiix Mutual, an 8(.>-ye;tr-old 
company with over six hundred million 
dollars of insurance in force. 

Suppose you decide to retire on an in- 
come of $1S0 a month when you are (jU. 
Here is what you get: 

1, An income of jS2S0 a month, begin- 
ning at age 60 and lasting the rest of 
your life. Jf you prefer, you may have a 
cash settlement of 2Jj,7SO at age 60 in- 
stead of the monthly income. 

2. Upon your death from anj' natural 
cause before age 60, your wife (or other 
beneficiary) receives a cash payment of 
325,000, Or, if preferred, your wife re- 



ceives a monthly income for life. 

3. Upon your death from accidental 
means before age 60, your wife receives a 
cash payment of 5550,000, Or double ttie 
monthly income for life. 

4. If, before age 55, serious illness or 
accident stops your earning power for a 
certain period, you will thereafter receive a 
monthly income to live on during such dis- 
ability, even if it lasts the rest of your hie. 

The cost of a Retirc-iiient Income de- 
pends upon your present age and upon 
the amount of income you wish to retire 
on. A Retirement Income does not have 
to be paid for all at once. It may be pur- 
chased on the installment plan. The 
payments are usually spread out over a 



period of 20 years or more. Naturally, 
this makes the payments comparatively 
small. One of the great adv^mtages of 
this Plan is that it begins to operate the 
minute you pay your first installment, 
Lven though you should become totally 
disabled, j ou would not need to worry, 
because your installments would be paid 
by us out of a special reserve fund. 

Si^nd fur f lif Fapls 

A 24-page book tells how you can retire 
on an income — how ytm can provide 
money to send your son to college — 
money to leave your home free of debt 
— money for other needs. Send for your 
copy now. No cost. No obligation. 



fcA Phoenix Mutual 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



Hame Officer llAit^or4i, Coco, 




Policy Issued 

Copy^ttht i53n. p, M. L. t. Co* 



KHPHNIX MUTUAL LiKi: lN^URA^eK CO., 819 tlm ^t., Hinford, Coni^. 

SrnJ mt hj m>iiS, tasithuHt t£f/f Jli>n, ^u^r ArUf 6hI, 



Whrn zvritinff to Puoe.mx Mi'TCAL pleosf iticntioti i\aiioii's Bufinfsi 




The oU\-stj\c fjbrit' tirc« fdtlril oftrn . . . 
run H* 'T Knciion al every i ro^s ot the 
wcAvc i^utcd them to break Uuwu quickly. 



Tbc "Cord'Fahric" rafi»truction u*e«i in 
moiit tires loilay i» an imtirovcmrtit, bui 



OiMdrkb tuct tbr uuly typ< of conilniction 
thai climina(r» crost-i-unlft pittirdx makiiitf 
■1 tire iHBt lit liKtr, full-floatinii Ct)Hll1 



CROSS -WEAVE FRICTION ELIMINATED 
BY GOODRICH TRUCK TIRE CONSTRUGION 




REMEMBER the t)ld "fabric" tires? 5,00li 
miles was considered a miracle! Ami 
ii'^ u wonder ihcy ran thai long. The flexing 
i>f a tire in actual use sets up t^emendou^ 
iriction. This friciion means internal heat — 
the rtal cause of more than 90% of lire 
faiturLS. Imagine the friction, at ever>" cro*s- 
mg of the weave, in closely-wuvcn canvas ! 

Then came so-called "cord" tires. Mile- 
ages juinjieij — multiplied. The secret was — 
reduced cross-weave. Therefore less internal 
friction Only enough cr.js^-conh are u^cd 
to hold the strands together. This improved 
"cord- fabric" is in 0!>c today by most mod- 
cm lire manufacturers. 

Goodriili Ims i-limitiiilcti (hit lytc oj 



internal jriclion eiilirely! Thanks to special 
c(|uipment used by Goodrich it is now [los- 
sible to make }Oi)'}c cord tires — with no 
cross-iceave whatti cr. This ts the only type 
of tire construction that absolutely elimi- 
jiates cross-weave friction. Kach separate 
cord is full-floated in live rubber — does not 
touch any other cord. 

Xo wonder truck and bus operat<irs in all 
parts of the country and in every kind of 
business are amazed at the long, trouble- 
free service they arc (jelling fntrn today's 
Goodrich Safety Silvcrtown Tires ! 

Put this friction-free tire on your trucks, 
and enjoy not only a welcome drop in 
olieraiing costs, but a new freniom from 
annoying delay; i- n ur truck deliveries. 



Coodrick S(W^^f Silvertowns 

For Trucks and Buses 100% ruli-F/oatiug Cords 




Through the 

EDITOR'S SPECS 

Chicago and depression 

CHICAGO— There is wmelhing of fate- 
fulness, it is said, in the thought that 
Chicago has dated its historic transforma- 
tions by national depressions. The great 
fire about coincided with the depression 
of the early 70s; the first World's Fair 
shone resplendent amid the depression of 
'93; the Century of Progress Exposition 
opened in this year of doubt 1933. What- 
ever the auguries of these conjunctions, 
Chicago early determined to make its own 
way to glory. 

Conceived in the dust of the prairie, it 
dug itself out of the mud of the waterfront. 
And when the mud threatened to trespass, 
it hoisted itself on stilts and raised the 
street level eight feet. The lush, weedy 
growth of the ambitious town had its sear- 
ing revision in engulfing flame. Sure of its 
will, Chicago boldly defied a national panic 
by rebuilding. The style of that architec- 
tural renascence then seemed the epitome 
of beauty. But haste had its penalties no 
less renowned than fire. The new buiidinEs 
obstructed the prized view of Lake Michi- 
gan. To lort'HO the magnificent vistas was 
unthinkable. From tfie lake's bottom, 
dredges plucked mud for a new waterfront 
and marginal park land for the develop- 
ment of play spaces. 

Built from the lake up 

BY A similar deal with Nature, miles of 
the magic city which constitute the ex- 
position grounds came to light and useful- 
ness. Like a lily nourished on the sooty 
soil of a factory window ledge, Chicago has 
modelled much of its rugged beauty from 
the substance of primordial ooze. It is as 
if the very sight of mud carried an im- 
pelling and inspirational urge to build, to 
create, to reclaim. Small wonder that Chi- 
cago's history is studded with exclamation 
points. The skyline is punctuated with 
the towering symbolism of this new cen- 
tenarian among our rilies. Majestic, and a 
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NO MORE TOWEL PARADES! 



what's thc locAof Timeu 
iNTHe orptcE - 

TOWKL PARADE 
-1 TOPAY? 




TOWELS BELONG IN 
THE WASHROOMS 



CERTAIN LY.CHItF, BUT DOISKt 
THAT WRVIC E C«T MOM ? 




Of COURSE NOT.-eiVE 
THIS TO THE PURCHASINb 
PEPT.ONLtWON 
Tim ELS COST kiss ! 







HO MORE TOWEL 
PARADES NOn ! 



£1 I- 



wo, AUD EVERYBODY 
I LIKES ONUWON 
TOWELS 
BETTER 



*1 r^^^ 





TOWELS belong in ihc washrooms. Desk 
drawer towels arc inconvenient because 
they waste time and efTort. 

Install A.P.W. Orsliwon Towel* in your 
waihfooms and provide an individual, clean, 
fresh towel that is absolutely sarc and satis- 
factory. Served double- folded from hygienic 



cabinets, Onliwon Towel sarc doubly-absorb- 
ent and strong. Naturally, then, one Onliwon 
Towel does the worlc of several ordinary 
towels — saves you money. Order A.P.W. 
Onliwon Towels and the companion service, 
A.P.W. Onliwon Toilet Tissue, for all your 
washrooms. 



ONLIWON SANITARY WASHROOM SERVICE 

A. P. W. Paper Co.. Albany, N. Y. 

Repratentativai in laadlng citin 



Iiltle mystical, the tall !>pires of commerce 
uttest the (aith of man Uiroui;h the won- 
ders o( his works. 

It is hltinK that the world should take 
ihouRht of Chicago. In a ver>' real sense it 
is an .American Mt<ca to which the trou- 
bled pilgrim may confidently repair for a 
u-frcshment of his belief in his country 
and his fellow countrymen. .N'or is it any 
accident that the people by the million 
should respond to the opp<3nunily to rub 
elbows with each other on common (jround. 
Noihinn is nuire democratic than the ex- 
position. The underlyinc unity of the na- 
tion is confirmed with every lonlaci. East, 
West, North, and South lea\'c EeoRjapihy 
at the gates. Dialects arc mcrRcd in the 
supreme voice of the crowd. 

Contrasts at the exposition 

V.YE and ear do double duty lest somc- 
ihing be mis.setl. The mind is willing, 
though the feel may be weak. The opulence 
and the ranRC of exhibits (jradually lake 
hold. Tile trivial is cheek by jowl with the 
ipochal. 

Contrast is commonplace. The golden 
roof of the temple of Jehol makes shade for 
a Rroup of country boy^ in paper tire hel- 
mets. 

The dtalicc of .■\nlioch is reverenced by 
a thirsty tourist sippinR a bottle of soda- 

JJKjp 

.\ hijsband-callinK contest vies with the 
hroadcast of a famous concert orchestra. 

Bronzed colletjians in shorts jog along 
with 'rickshas in competition with jxirtly 
sit;ht seeing buses. 

Willie Vocalite, the obliging robot, charms 
II n audience of youngsters, while the sup- 
ple skill of human hands fabricates whole 
automobiles before a spellbound clot of 
folks who know their traflic jams. 

Over all stands the spidery bulk of the 
"sky ride" with il.s shuttle cars weaving 
niodernisik patterns on the gondolas in 
(he calm lagtmn below. 

A diamond cutler nonchalantly works 
hi.s will on a hefty stone while he chats 
with an enthralled "gob" wearing a ring 
lasliioned from a horsesJii* nail. 

Indian tepees hold place with the House 
of Tomorrow, 

Civilizations dead and buried are resur- 
rected that a later edition ol mankind may 
know something of its tapnxits. 

Jazz, grand opera, plantation minstrelsy, 
the music of the Orient canned and pct- 
■^inalized. 

Products of all climes 

F(K)D of all nations, with vocal accom- 
paniments, if you like. Carfow.s and ktUners 
in transplanted native atmospheres. Food in 
the hands of ambulant consumers. Bou- 
quets of beer mugs on the digits of dexter- 
ous frauleins who suggest the shamrock 
rather than the hop. 

.\nd e\'er\'where eager and sustained 
curio-<ity. Tramp, tramp, tramp. Mile upon 
mile of booths and display spaces, as if the 
very corridor of time had been compart- 
mentized for an .American holiday. Revela- 
tion is the keynote, and the diorama iii 
its servant. .-Ml sorts of processes and in- 
stallations are dissected with cros>s sections. 
The wealth of working models could im- 
plement a world in miniature. 

For those who insist that there be giants 
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F every ten pump and well water system 
units that serve the world's industries and 
municipalities today . . . seven are Layne. 
They serve industrial giants and industrial 
dwarves. They serve the greatest cities and the 
smallest villages. But no matter what or where 
they serve, their job is the same ... to produce 
the greatest amount of water at the lowest 
possible cost. Their service, their economy 
and their efficiency is guaranteed by the 
world's largest and oldest organzation of hy- 
drological experts, specially trained engineers 



and experienced pump manufacturers. If you 
would like to know how to step up your water 
production and, at the same time, lower your 
cost . . . send now for Layne's new free book- 
let, "water or no pay.'* 



LAYNE & BOWLER, INC., Department E 
General Offices Memphis, Tennessee 




Si>nd me fs-^e buJEucin^ on Ljync Pumpi. 

( i municipal ^'Accuiive^, 
Name - .. _ 



Wtll., WVIl 
> indii3(1rial 



City.. 



State 



1 



LAYNE PUMPS 

AND WELL WATER. S^STEiVlS 



U'hrii tvrUinij lo I.avke & IIowi.kb, Tnc pirasr mi iitinn Nation's BHiiarts 




IS YOl It TICAVKLIXlii t 03IPAXI0X 

Chesitpeake nnd Ohio air-comlitionetl 
trains are as quiets clean find comfort- 
able as your own private office . . . 

Mosl business men look forward Ui their trip on Chesa- 
peake and Ohio as a welcome rest between busy days. 
But if you must take your work with you— either in 
your head or iu your brief-case— you'll find the quiet 
atmosphere, the fresh, clean, tempered air, a definite 
stimulus to clear-headed ttiiukin^. ^o drafts to rustle 
papers. No cinders flying around. Temperature neither 
too hot nor loo cold. A comfortable seal and work table. 

And when relaxation is in order, there's an easy chair 
in the loui)j;e car, your favorite magazine, radio enter- 
tainment, buffet, or a well-relished meal in the restau- 
rant car, with service and surroundings that remind 
you of a we]l-mana|;ed club. 

TlIK C^EOIK.F. WASniNGTOX 

THE SPOIIT^.^I AX . THE F. F.V. 
fmt^nuint'lif air- vinnlithtgtvd 



The tickft aifciit of anv railniad ran route you over 
the Chesapeake nritl Ohio. INSIST I Pt)N IT! 

Chesapeake and Ohio 

ti fu n fniikinff rejrrvationi tht Q. & O. those mention Sation's Btuinrss 
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in every fairyland, lull size loconm' 
trains of cars, airplanes, blimps, pni. 
plants, household fumishings and wjiai) 
ment all the (aciliiies of ancient and nM>d- 
em livinu arc arrayed. An inveniory to 
stock a thousand museums. Memories for 
a lifetime, showmanship lo dazzle the be- 
holder into a bull movement lor tinted 
glasses. 

A symphony of colors 

AT NIGHT the benifin wiuhery of light. 
Heaven-sweeping beams. Pencils writing 
on the velvet sky. Fountains turned to 
limpid rainbows. Vivid neons enveloping 
the planes of the buildings with unforget- 
table hues. Why. there aren't any such 
colors! Strips, bands, moldings of light de- 
fining line and an^le with pigmented sym- 
meiry. 

The darkness is made legible with a 
inyriad pointers. Can these wondrous 
structures be the forms so bleakly dimen- 
sioned by day? Every sense is galvanized 
into e.xpeoancy. .Aladdin himself is here. 
His lamps are legion. 

By day or night, he who believes in signs 
wilt not be misled. "Bus stop. Telephones. 
Toilets." Plenty of practicalities even in 
a world of make believe. 

It may be that the management took a 
leaf from Hendrik Willem Van Loon's "An 
Indiscreet Itinerary." His advice to travel- 
lers is "the first thing lo do once you ar- 
rive in any place is lo sit down and catch 
your breatli and take a nap if you I eel so 
inclined " 

Sitting and travelling 

AS ONE commeniator puts it, "those 
words should be written in letters of gold 
upon tablets of ivory. The whole object 
of travelling is to sit down." It is her 
view that the visitor should sil there 
until he feels good and ready to rise. "Take 
a nap or a drink, or just sit and think, or 
just sit, but do not allow anyihing what- 
ever to budge you until the spirit moves." 

No mailer if the aldermen and the mayor 
approach offering you the keys lo the city, 
no mailer if battalions of guides mill about 
entreating you lo lake only three paces 
forward and view the Mayan Temple or 
the Enchanted Island, the Royal Scot or 
Byrd's ship, wave ihem aside. If ihe 
Mayan Temple wants to be seen just then, 
let ihera bring it lo you. Otherwise, it can 
wait. "The important ihing is to get the 
feeling: Here I am." Happily. Chicago has 
provided ample relaxation for both ends of 
N-isiiing spinal columns. 

Time and place for study 

THE issue of mediiation is lively, for the 
exposition is merely ihe central magnet. 
The .Adler Planetarium, the Field Museum, 
the Shedd .'\quarium, the Buckingham 
Fountain, nearby, radiate their ifviiaiions 
la lime and thought. 

It does not escape notice that these 
permanent "sights" bear the names of citi- 
zens—men and women who ga\'e grandly 
because they believed in their city and its 
future. 

The stars in their courses. Music of the 
spheres. Other worldliness at its best. , . . 
Natural history and marine lift brought to 
a convenient focus through the munif- 
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icence of two great merchants. . . . Poetry 
of motion in the entrancing play of water 
because a sister wanted to honor the mem- 
ory of a brother. 

And just beyond, the solid pile of the Art 
Institute with its exposition display of 
paintinits by old masters and new masters. 
All owned and lent by Americans except 
Whistler's '"Mother." 

-Admission a quarter, catalogs one dollar 
with plenty of takers. Evidence in this 
bumper crop of lookers that we have a 
hankering for culture. 

Hospitality in the city 

AS AT the e.>cposition, so in the city, it is 
the people who give it its quality and char- 
acter. Does the stranger forget the gener- 
ous thought which prompted a besieged 
hotel management to provide a S20 room 
when it was impossible to offer the S6 ac- 
commodation reserved? 

Does time obscure the friendly hand of 
a traffic sovereign who held back im- 
patient commerce that an outlander might 
not be cut off from a safety island? Civility 
and godspeed from a street-sweeper? A bus- 
driver's concern to speak well of his city' 
A waitress' proud recital of the glories of 
Marshall Field's? 

"So you've come to the fair?" Chicago 
seemed to say with a convincing assurance 
that hospitality would be adequate to your 
expectation and your purpose. I salute 
Chicago. I salute the millions of Americans 
who have passed through the exposition 
gates. They have done well to relate their 
daily affairs to a larger orbit of education 
and experience. What matter that the 
buildings will be torn down! Ideas are im- 
perisliable. 

In a thousand communities life will be 
richer, more worth the living for their 
accession of new viewpoints. Men and 
women will return to their workaday 
routine revitalized with the assurance that 
their countrymen carr>' on, that the good 
hght is being fought, that "progress" is 
not a mockery but the real and positive 
advance of a great people committed to no 
compromise that might qualify tlie opti- 
mum of their destiny. 

Losing the depression 

WHOSOEVER goes to the exposition finds 
deep wells of confidence in this land. He 
will learn that the hearts of his country- 
men beat warmly for .America. He will dis- 
cover that handclasps are no less firm, and 
smiles no less genuine because lean days 
are upon us. Everywhere you turn, people 
pre.ss upon you. They constitute a resist- 
less tide. 

De Quincey's phantasmagoria of a sea of 
strange faces comes to life. The depression 
is a million miles away. Not a sour look 
in a bus load. "Stop me if I start to tell 
you a hard luck story. Here's to happy 
days!" 

Tramp, tramp, tramp! The march goes 
on. Clickety-clack. 200,0(W, 300,(KX) a day. 
the turnstiles say. What a demonstration 
of "natural resources"! You can't lick these 
people. They are America's future in the 
making. They are the 
indestructible guaran- 
ty of a posterity. 
They know their E 
Pluribus Unum. 



THE ALL-ROUND 
BUSINESS MAN NOW 
FACES HIS BIG CHANCE 



THIS MESSAGE IS address- 
ed to men who want to 
profit by the upswing in business. 

Out of every hundred men 
who read this — men now earn- 
ing from $3,000 to $10,000 a 
year — a few, a very feir, will gel 
large sahiry increase.s in the tiexl 
two years. 

Not everybody will make 
money in the business revival. 
That is the particular point 
about business conditions today 
that is most important for you 
to remember. Not even/body vill. 
make money. 

Who is going to make money ? 
Certaiidy not the man content 
to plod along in his present posi- 
tion and wdii for a msy future. 
Right now business (and that 
means your company) is begin- 
ning to reach out for men with 
new idea.s. What does business 
expect? Just this: Men with ex- 
perience, vision, and the l>usine.ss 
training that makes them bigger 
than their present Job.s. Men 
whose business knowledge is up 
to date. Men who can accept 
bigger responsibilities, and lead 
— not follow some one else's 
worn-out ideas. In the shuffle of 
the next two years some men 
will step ahead fast — on merit. 
How can a man get this broad 




executive training and the 
confidence it brings? Must 
he wait for the slow, painful 
g ro w ih b u il t on b i 1 1 c r c,\ pc ri e n ce ? 

No, For 35 years the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has been 
teacliing the very things that 
have helped more than 400,000 
men forge ahead financially. 

To men who are sick of stand- 
ing still financially, men deter- 
mined to do SDitieiliintj about it, 
we offer a copy of a little book. 
It is called "What a Business 
Man Must Know Today," It is 
for men wlio should be earning 
mnoh more money, but somehow 
lack the self-confidence to step 
out and get it. It explains sorae 
of the changes that are taking 
place today. It tells how you 
can equip yourself to take your 
place in the new business struc- 
ture with confidence and in- 
crea.sed earning power. 

This booklet is for men of se- 
rious purpose only. It will take 
half an hour to read, and it is 
Free. Frankly, it is difficult for 
us to understand how any man 
who intends to make himself in- 
dependent in the next five years 
can afford not to read it. Send 
for your copy today. It will 
come to you by mail, without 
obligation. 



ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

To the Alf.x,\ndbii H.^mh-ton L\.sTmrTE, 717 .4.stor Place, New Yurk, N. Y. 
(In Canada. udilmss Alexander Hamilturi Institute, LlU., CP. It. Building, Turonto.) 
Send me"\\Tiul ti Business Man Must Know Today," which I may keep without charge. 

/V am K 
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Before you buy another Truck Tire 

SEE THIS TEST 



AL lire ttiukers 8jieuk vtt-ll »r tht'ir g«»udK — ^Itut the 
tirrH tliut Ifad tli<* vtorlil in sales are GcKMlveurv. 
Uhy? One rfUMtii is liiut Giaulvi-ars are boditMl 
|iutf'iilr(l Sii|ii>rtui!<t Ctird. And how is Su|>ert\t iHt hcttt-r 
tluin MllnT>? It uriirs l<iii(r«'i*> W liv ? Kecaiise Sii|i«'rtu i^^ 
lias u[» to nit>re .strek-h and iM»iiie-ha«-k tliaii other 

eordn. Instead uf weuketiitig and breaking under fero- 
eious |M>iintling tin- roud. it gires and recovers .... 
uhsorhifi IdoHM .... re>isl!) heat and hlouonts. Can this 
lie proved? It eerlainlv can. Right hefore jour eje», 
uilh a eoiiij»arali> e tet-t of Siijirrtu ■••t and the hest 
rnni|H'liti\ e rord — strelehing them and relaxing them 
^ide hy .^ide in the testing niaehine shown in this pielurc*. 
How can you see this legt? By telejihuiiing any Goodyear 
Truek Tire Dealer. How long does it take? Three min- 
utes. Docs it show you how to spread your tire money 
over more mih'sV That's exaetly what it tioes show . 
See this Su pert wist T«'st. .S'/o/i Usieiiiiig ami look! 





*■'*(?. 



"No wonder you wrrp »n 
ronlidrnt (itMnttrarT. Mmiltl 
■)i> <>iir jtili!" MiitI I'orirr W . 
^ I'll, of ^>wi|:rr1. Hurl A ^ <-ll, 
I'ltrllniid, Orr., nUvT xau li- 
intclhc Siii)t-rlM int Trf>t. 
lirm, ui«nrr« uf thr Traniail 
Mix StNli-in, mu»l tiaii* uii- 
iiil<«rru|>lril drrv ire in (l<— 
livrring roix-rrlc. Tlii-ir 
2 2, 000 )>tiui)d unit A, o» 
<.ihmI] rsrBall<><iD8.rrrcnlly 
niuiic a |>crferl Mmre in a 
I (>4H}-li(iiir cniitiniKiuR run> 
niii|{ tf-Kl for the Dnitrcl 
iilalen <juti-rniut'nl ..... 
Dcmooitiralur, Huy Ar- 
iiiond, of Wottlach Bntft., 
(•ttodyear llculrr, Portland. 
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MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 




A MAQAZINE FOR BUSINESS MEN 



The Second Stage 



WORLD which regards change as thf 
only certainty is today casting about to 
learn what ideas in these uniisnal times 
are pernianeiit. Possibly it is the age-ukl hitman 
hankering t'ur security and solidity that prompts 
the honest (juestioning of the new pattern of 
government, to which the peojjle are trying to 
adapt their resources. Even tlie most casual 
observer feels that the nation is just emerging 
from a jirofound experience, something in the 
nature of a great religious revival. 

It is hard to weigh events, so complicated is 
any apjiraisal of intricate "intangil)!es." And so 
spec'idation mnsl rule all forecasts, except per- 
haps one, and that is the continuing loyalty and 
patience of the citizen in his character of j)ro- 
ducer, distributor, aecoinmodator, consumer — 
and source of all govermnent wherewithal. 

It is clear enough that the progress of the 
recovery program is susceptible of many inter- 
pretations. A new |)hase comes in sight as the 
preparatory period wanes. Now that we enter 
the performance stage, the job of administra- 
tive organization will pale before substantial 
practicalities daily brought into public view. 
"It is a little too early," (leneral Johnson de- 
clares, "for us to make a ease." 

Happily it is true that whatever the creaking 
of the recovery mechanism, there is no disposi- 
tion among responsible men to prejudge the 
NRA efTi'orts to bring back good limes. Kveii the 
most zealous advfx-ate can discover no grudging 
of good will in tlie wiilespread curiosity to know 
where we statid. 

As every man sees, the Blue Eagle is so prev- 
alent that th<' whdh' land seems under his official 
wing. What this coverage will mean in trade 
statistics, time will tell. If generalities alone 
would suffice for the measure of pn)grcss, they 
are here in impressive dimension. The abolition 
of chiltl labor on a national .scale is already 
flailed as accomplished. Solution of the muddled 
"farm problem" is more debatable. As for the 
mercantile world, the eountrv seems ready to 



apf)rove the cure of cutthroat competition, the 
.spreading of work, and the establishment of 
wage standards. 

That there are s>?:able difHculties ahead, no 
sensilde man doubts. Con.sciously or not, the 
plan has become entangled with the direction 
of lal>or policies and orgmiizat ion — a situation 
which in itself is prolific of perjtlexities. Not the 
least peril is the danger of provoking corroding 
antagonisms, Antl. unmistakably the jtraetical 
issue of price is lively and pressing. It can be 
simply .stated in two major questions: "Will it 
be possittle to keep rising prices within reach of 
])urchasing power? And will it be possible to 
finance iudu.stry during the period before in- 
creased purchasing power is reflected in .sales?" 

Here, in the second stage of realities is to be 
found the cleavage between those who laud the 
whole recovery effort and those who wait for 
test to inform their judgnieiit. Uiuleniidvly the 
nation is committed to "the new order." Whether 
the novelty will give a lasting impress to Amer- 
i<'an life is the riddle. The loose talk of "revolu- 
tion" only serves to obscure the im(jliealions of 
the experiment. It is all to the good that the 
jieople should try to distinguish between arti- 
Kcially-stimulated gains aiul the advances 
traceable to the i>ersistence of their own enter- 
prise and the satisfaction of their wants. 

What em|)loyer. what fallier, what citizen, can 
be dead to the interventions of government put 
forward in the name of rtx'overy!' What will 
banking be like ten years hence!'* Who can dis- 
cern the consequences tt» transportatittn, to 
public utilities, to retailing, to manufacturing? 
Will organizatitjn be the rule and individualism 
the exception!' 

The answer patently awaits experience, and 
the ordeal of waiting may he tempered with the 
proverb, "he that nothing ([uestioueth, nothing 
learneth," 

II 
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Monte Carlo . . . and a whole world of winter warmth 
and pleasantry lie spread along the golden Riviera 



THE Line Mnlitcrrancan washes Monte Carlo . . . and 
Montr Carlo is. only a >.fi«rt tiiotor-riile from ISice, 
along lliu Gramh' Corniclu' ilrivtr. . . , Mentoti is jual 
beyond; Antiltes and Cannen, St. Raphael and St. 
Tropcz lie to the soutliwvst. , . . ThatV the Riviera in 
a nutsbclll A frontier of j;ay rnbanas. striped parattolit, 
hyacitithtt and pomegraiiatc!? . . . the perfect retreat 
from winter weathers and worries. 

And, to jz« to the Riviera. ni<tst people travel French 
Line to I.c Havre . , . shop a hit in Paris . . . then ride 
down by car or train through heantifiil. tiiinny France. 



For the French Line starts your Cote d'Azur in Man- 
hattan; Continental utnioNphere the moment you step 
alioard . . . French cooking famous all over the world 
. , . well-trained BtewariU who s[teak Eugliah . . . com- 
fort, luxury, congeniality! 

So this winter, plan to enjoy the Riviera's perpetual 
tiummer, and the hoi^pitality of France-Afloat. Any 
travel agent will -Uadly make all the arrangements for 
you withiuit c harjie; and you'll he agreealdy siiri)rif>ed 
by tlu> reasonable rates of modern French Line travel. 
, . . French Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 
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What Union Labor Seeks 

By WILLIAM GREEN as told to Chester M.Wright 



\\^P RESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 
has said that the vast social 
and economic changes now 
taking place are to be per- 
manent. I agree with him, in 
the sense that America cannot 
go back to the old ways. 
Whether the changes of today 
are leading to a permanency 
under the type of economic 
structure contemplated by the 
National Industrial Recovery 
Act remains to be seen. If this 
new structure meets the needs 
of our jieople, then we may 
expect it to be permanent, in- 
sofar as any social order is 
permanent. If it does not, then 
we shall beyond doubt pro- 
ceed to still more change of a 
still more drastic nature. 

At present labor is engaged 
in two endeavors. It is at- 
tempting to see to it that we 
enter the new social order con- 
templated by the Recovery 
Act on a proper foundation 
and with all of the rights se- 
cured through the Act intact 
and unmodilied. At the same 
time it is attempting to see 
through the uproar and con- 
fusion of the present into a 
future in which some sem- 
blance of order shall have been 
established. Unless the guar- 
antees of the Act are to be 
operative today, there will be 
no future of tlie kind envision- 
ed by the Act. 

Let me state certain princi- 
ples and certain requirements 
clearly. Congress passed the 
National Industrial Recovery 
Act for the purpose of over- 
coming unemployment. 1 pre- 
sume we may also say it was put upon 
the statute books for the saving of the 
present social order from destruction 
by violence, because if some way could 
not he found to fmd work and wages 
for the vast portion of our population 
that was idle and in distress it could 




Mr. Green talking to reporters after steel operators had refused 
to discuss with him wages and hours to be included in their code 

THE QUESTION of what recognition is to be given em' 
plpyees' organizations has dominated many hearings of the 
NRA and has been the rock on which several codes have 
broken up. The demands of organized labor and the purposes 
that inspire them are of increasing interest to business. 
The president of the American Federation of Labor is best 
quabfied to tell what they are. Here is his explanation 



have been only a question of time and 
the grouping of circumstances before 
vast disorder would have come upon us. 
But primarily, the Government, awak- 
ened at last to a true sense of social 
responsibility, scjught to save our wage 
earning millions from the maladminis- 



tration of an unrestrained and uncon- 
trolled capitalism. 

To make certain that the Act might 
achieve its purposes, certain guarantees 
were written into it, ufjon the insistence 
of organized labor. Without these guar- 
antees, labor was convinced— and Con- 
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RTess must naw oMln convfncea— t 

who had once- wn-cki'd would shortly 
wreck again Briefly, the guarantees to 
which I refer are the guarantees of the 
right of workers to organize freely in 
unions of their own choosing, the right 
to be free from the coercion of indus- 
trial ownership and management and 
the right to engage in collective bar- 
gaining through representatives of their 
own choosing. 

Labor will organize 

LABOR expc-cts now to e.wrcise the 
right to organize and the right to bar- 
gain colkctively without interference or 
re^itraint by the em])loyers of labor and 
industrial management. If labor is per- 
mitted to ixercise these rights, then the 
NRA will mean much to labor and to 
the welfare of the nation. If these rights 
are denied, tlien the .Act will mean 
'nothing. 

I base the statement on labor's ex- 
perience during the last half century. 
Every improvement that has come to 
labor, economically or socially, has 





nunimnnl rates of pay and the maxi 
mum number of work-hours for the 
lowest paid workers. Obviously, there 
are large numbers— no one can esti- 
mate how many — of the oppressed and 
the exploited, who fall in this class and 
whose wages will be raised to a higher 
level and whose hours of work will be 
reduced. But this group of workers, 
unorganized and helpless, constitutes 
but a small part of the total number of 
workers in industry. 

It is clear that if the skilled and the 
semi-skilled are to reap proper and ade- 
quate benefit it can be done only 
through collective bargaining. The de- 
gree of their progress and of the bene- 
lit they shall derive depends ujwn the 
strength of their organization and the 
jjresentation of their case through capa- 
ble and freely chosen representatives as 
provided in Section 7a of the Recovery 
Act. 

The chief objective of the Act, as I 
have said, was to overcome unemploy- 
ment. The Government accepted labor's 
formula, which labor had pressed for 
many years, lor fewer hours of work 
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n buying power can 
ing production. \Vt 

culty about iiroducing eiiounli. I he 
wealth produced has not been properly 
distributed. The operation of the Re 
covery Act must rwult. if it is to sue 
ax'd, in a lessening of work-hours and 
an increase in wages, not merely hen- 
and there, not for stjme. but generally 
and over the whole industrial field. Par- 
ticularly, what we may call the sink- 
hole industries must be brought to new 
high levels of wages and new low lev 
els of working hours. The industrial 
swamps must be cleaned out. 

I know how painful it must be for 
some to contemplate the fact, but I do 
not see how anyone can doubt that the 
proper and successful operation of this 
new law and this new state of things 
must, as a collateral outcome, result in 
a redistribution of the national wealth, 
or of lite national income, whichever 
expression you may prefer. If labor, on 
the whole, is paid more, then tliure 
must be less for those who do not labor. 
There must be less for the i)ure ex|iloit- 
er, less to go into swttUen fortunes. In- 
evitably, we must contem- 
plate that fact and we must 
iL-gard it as a certainty, if 
the Recovery Act fullills its 
purjxjse and carries its clear 
provisions into operation. 



'Chiselers' 



Members of the National Labor Board meet nith Sen, R. F. Wagner, the new chairman 
Present, left to right, are Walter Teagle, Senator Waj^ner, Mr. Green, Louis Kirstein 



been secured through organization and 
collective action. In the light of our 
I'xjxTience we do not expect that any 
ec<jnomic benetits will be merely hand- 
ed to labor without effort on its part. 
Labor knows it must stilt ai>ply the old 
time formula of struggle and effort and 
the strike if necessary to promote and 
advance its economic interests. 

The National Industrial Recovery 
Act goes no farther in its direct 
economic ()[>eration than to fix the 



and for higher wages, to move our na- 
tional buying power to higher levels. 
The .Act is based upon that principle- 
work opiMJrtunities and higher buying 
jwwer for millions. It will fail utterly 
if it does not bring about a reduction 
of work-hours per worker until millions 
of work opportunities are added to ab- 
sorb again the millions of unemployed. 

There must follow an increase in buy- 
ing power to consume the goods pm- 
duced. Only a market sufficiently strong 



WE HAVE witnessed the 
terrific struggles of a good- 
ly part of industry to escajK- 
this constructive and sav- 
ing fate, as groups have 
come before the National 
Recovery Administration 
with their pro{»sed codes 
of fair competition. General 
Johnson, battling day by 
day to carry out the .\ct 
as it was written, has talked 
much of "chiseling," but I 
want to record myself as 
saying that the most as- 
tounding examples o f 
chiseling in tlie most 
damaging sense have come, 
not from the small store- 
keepers and the small in- 
dustrial owners, but from 
the great industries which 
have sought by every con- 
ceivable device and with 
the advice of high priced lawyers to 
thwart the purposes of the Act. 

These have sought to chisel away the 
very foundations of the Act and to 
rob it of its meaning. Here have been, 
in all loo many cases, not statesmen 
building toward a new and finer na- 
tif)nal life, but selfish owners of indus- 
try seeking to hold fast to their own 
|X)wer, regardless of whether the masses 
might sink or swim. As a member of 
the Labor .'Advisory Board of the Ad- 
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ministration I can speak with author- 
ity and from actual and daily partici- 
pation. I have sat at the conference 
table through days and nights with men 
who seemed unable to see that only by 
a fairness to the masses of our people 
can there be safety for any of our peo- 
ple. 

Many of these great industrialists 
have forgotten, or have seemed to for- 
get, that by the Recovery Act — and 
with labor's energetic support — they 
have been given that relief from the 
antitrust laws which they have sought 
through many years. Without labor's 
support they may be sure they would 
not have obtained this relief. But it has 
come to them. Through many years 



labor declared for revision of the anti- 
trust laws. Labor had in mind the 
elimination of unfair trade practices 
which now is possible under the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, Labor 
never favored monopolies or exploita- 
tion, but favored amendments to the 
antitrust laws so that ruinous and de- 
pressing unfair trade practices could 
be abolished. This is now possible. Em- 
ployers and management have gained 
this great advantage, which, if they use 
it wisely, will benefit our whole coun- 
try. It is all a part of the great busi- 
ness of bringing order out of chaos, of 
bringing plan and unity into our in- 
dustrial scheme. 
Let us try to look forward now for 



a bit. I have said that labor demands 
a fair administration of the Act so that 
its great guarantees of freedom for the 
workers shall not be modified. That 
freedom, in all of its broad meaning, is 
absolutely essential. I say this, not from 
a purely partisan point of view, but 
from what I hope is a broad contempla- 
tion of national welfare. During the 
great war, labor's true national patriot- 
ism was not questioned. Its sincerity 
was acclaimed. It is precisely the same 
today. We can look upon America as 
a nation, seeing it in its future jDOten- 
tialities, not as a collection of hostile 
groups, but as a cooperating whole. 
The wage earners must have the free- 
( Continued on page 62 J 



Mr. Harriman Explains the Labor 
Provisions of the Recovery Act 



^^/tHE Industrial Recovery Act 
/^l Llearly indicates that in Uie 
future there are to be three 
partners in industry: tht em- 
ployer, the employee and the public. 
The employer is given the right to 
formulate fair codes of business prac- 
tice. He is given immunity from the 
operations of the anti-trust laws so far 
as they affect codtA approved by the 
President, and he is a.ssured that the 
competition of ruthless and unfair mi- 
norities will be stopped. Labor is as- 
sured of fair minimum wages, fair 
maximum hours and the rii;ht of col- 
lective bargaining. The public is pro- 
tected against monopolistic prices and 
against the suppression of small btisi- 
ness. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

IN THE automobile clause tlic fol- 
lowing language was inserted: 

Without in any nay attempting 
tn qualify or modify, by interpreta- 
tion the foreKoing requirements of 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, employers in this industry may 
exerci.se their right to select, retain 
or advance employees on the basi.s 
of individual merit without regard 
to their membership or non-mem- 
ship in any organisation. 
American industry is founded upon 
tlie recognition of skill, efficiency and 
intelligence. Without this recognition 
the progress characteristic of Ameri- 
can industry might conceivably be 
seriously handicapped. 

These were interpretive words which 
added or subtracted nothing from the 
law, and as a legal interpretation of 
the act they obviously apply to every 
code. It is liierefore unnecessary to re- 
peat them in their exact form in other 
codes. To repeat them in changed 



form would simply create confusion. 
The Pre.sidcnt now feels that Section 
7 (a) is very plain English and that 
interpretations will be necessary only 
when specific cases arise. I thoroughly 
agree with him in this position. 

» ♦ ♦ 
I.N THE summary of the above com- 
ments on the labor clause it may be 
stated that the Recovery .-^ct permits, 
but does not require, collective bar- 
gaining between employers and em- 
ployees. Under the law employees may 
choose first, whether they will bargain 
individually with their employers, sec- 
ond, whether they will bargain col- 
lectively with their employers, or, 
third, whether some will bargain in- 
dividually and some collectively. If 
they choose to bargain collectively, 
then the collective organizations may 
be affiliated or non-affiliated with other 
labor organizations. Under the law 
also employers must recognize the 
above rights of employees, but indi- 
vidual merit may be recognized and 
rewarded, always with the under- 
standing that the recognition of merit 
is not used as a cloak to prevent labor 
from organizing or to interfere with 
free and fair collective bargaining. 

* • « 

THE labor provisions of the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act are found in Sec- 
tion 7 (a). The first proposition of 
this section is that employees have a 
right to organize. This right is well 
settled by the decisions of the I'nited 
States Supreme Court. The Recovery 
-Act prescribes no particular form of 
organization ; furthermore, employees 
may bargain individually and not 
through organizations if they so pre- 
fer. 



The second proposition is that em- 
ployees have the right to bargain col- 
lectively, and it is interesting to note 
that the Supreme Court has recently 
said that "the legality of collective 
action by employees to safeguard their 
interests is not to be disputed." 

Collective bargaining has a definite 
meaning. It is the bargaining by a 
number of employees jointly as to the 
terras under which they will work for 
the employer. It contains no implica- 
tion as to the number of employees 
who must participate before collec- 
tive bargaining exists. Collective bar- 
gaining is a right given to employees 
by the Industrial Recovery Act which 
may or may not be exercised, as they 
prefer. Collective bargaining is a 
method. As a method it may be used 
by some employees of an employer, by 
all of the employees of an employer, 
by some of the employees of a group 
of employers or by all of the em- 
ployees of all the employers in a given 
industry. 

The third proposition is that em- 
ployees are to be free from interfer- 
ence or coercion by employers in se- 
lecting those who will represent them 
in collective bargaining. There is no 
room to question this right, but there 
is also no doubt that in exercising it 
the worker should be free from inter- 
ference or coercion from any source 
whatsoever, inside or outside the em- 
ployment. 

The fourth proposition is tliat no 
employee may be required as a con- 
dition of employment to join a com- 
pany union or to refrain from joining a 
labor organization of his own choosing. 

Another point often raised in con- 
nection with the labor clause is wheth- 
(CoHtinuid on pagti 66) 



No Business Can Escaije Change 



NOVELTY has a |)ercmuai appeal to thf 

Use of symhetic resins as Rliies (or the plywood industry buying public. A new design, a new pack' 

i> madf uiinincriially praiiical by a nt-w emulsion of 

phniiilit rt'siii in water. Thi- m-w glut* is said ic> be stronser age ha.s helped manv an old iiroducl to main' 
lhan thf winitl its<-t( undct minsturt or heal. u> bi- unadct lcd 

by baflt-ria, lo make possible use of compound lumber in outdoor tain its place ill the sales picture 
construction. ... 1 ' I 



Pre-cast concrete joists are now being made (or use in con- 
slniclinn ol fire-safe fioors for residences, apartments, etc. . . Floor lamps which keep the slack out of their lighl cords are 

lieinK offered. Concealed aulomaiic cord reels are built in under 
Metal locks built into a new insulalint; lath make the lath's the base. . . . 
shiplap joint?. self-lo«king, self- reinforcing. Locks are 16 inches 

apart, so spaced to support the lath betwc-en the studding. . , . Housewives need no longer nil and stitch cloth strips for rug- 
making. Crochet strips ol new materials in a variety of shades. 
Building p.iper siu/aced wilh thin sheet topper lone ounce to cut to correct width and st-wed, are nn»v offered commercially. . . 
ihe square loot i is now available. OtTered in rnlls ten inches wide. 

It's designed particularly (i)f (lashing window, door openings. . . . Shoe whitening, blackening is simplilicd by dressings contained 

in a new bottle closed with screw i-ap and ptrtnanc-ntly attached 
Poncho-like laiiicoats made of paper are on the market. They laljric pad. The moist, padded bottle lop i-. rubl>ed on the shoe. . . . 
are said lo be capable of resisting rain lor 12 hours, are thrown 

away after once being used. ... A new striping tool for painling automobile bodies, etc., carries 

its paint in an aluminum cup. has a guide which, it is said, can 
Coated and enamel paper in distinclive mcchu l^ uilered manu- be adjusted to lake any type of molding or (5ai surface. . . . 
faciufii^ and oilurs for use in catalogs, etc. l!se of lealher-like 

scents is suggested for shoe manufacturers' catalog.s, flower-like Retreading ol threadbare lires, panicularly those of commer- 
scents for florists' catalogs, and so on. . . . tial vehicles, is said lo be growing. rubber band is Milcanized 

upon the smooth worn tread, adding new miles to old tires. . . . 

In a handy sfiow-card making system gummed letters are laid 

out on a card as desired, then, by a simple process, tlie card's Farm work promises to be spet-ded up. High-speed, air lired 
moistened and letters are attached without disturbing their ixisi- tractors have been developed and, for use with them, high-speed 
lion. . . . plows with specially designed moldboardi . . . 



Adhesive paper clips, made of paper or 
linen and di»pen.sed and moistened by a 
novel holder, are now available. . . . 

A new typewriter attachment introduces 
inked ribbons between sheets, making one lo 
tour copies without carbon paper. Clean-cut. 
non -smudging impressions are said to be pro 
duced. . . . 

New non-skid atlachnients (or the base- 
of de-^k and French telephones simplify dial- 
ing by holding the instruments firmly in 
place. . . . 

A non-skid writing base is furnished by :i 
new desk pad. made of a flexible, rubber-bast 
composition It's said to be unharmed h;. 
burning cigarettes or ink. A damp cloth rc 
moves the latter. . . . 

A new cigarette lighter strikes like an or- 
dinary maich. requires only an occasional 
drop of lighter fluid. Described as simple 
durable, ii's offered as an advertising spe- 
cialty. . . . 

Made of stainless steel, a new flexible, sin- 
gle-iow ice-cube tray for mechanical retrig 
eralors is on the market. A simple flexing 
of the tray frees the cubes. . . . 




A new clear parchment paper, said 
to be washable, nonspotting, non- 
clouding, is used in this big shade 



A new and smaller air-tired grain harvester 
and thresher has also been developed. It fits 
the average two-plow suk tractor, operates 
at live m.p.h., cuts a five-ftxjt swalJi. is said 
to handle 30 acres of wheat, soy beans, elc, 
in a ten-hour day. . . . 

Rubber rub-strakes l(»r watercraft. landing 
lloats and docks are now available. The new 
guards are said to be unaffeiled hy sun or 
brine, are ofTered in a variety of shapes, 
colors. . . . 

A new, mechanical abrasive cleaning ma- 
chine, said to be more eflkient and economi- 
cal in operation lhan sand or shot blasting, 
has been devised. The abrasive is ejected 
!tom a revolving wheel. . . . 

.A new, rapid proce.ss for hardening low- 
catbon steel, malleable or cast iron is said to 
produce an extremely hard, ductile surface, 
>ufhciently deep to resist unusual wear and 
:ibrasion. . . . 

Offensive odors are trapped by a new 
odor tiller of simple construction, applicable 
to industrial systems. Plants employing odor- 
creating processes may use it to prevent air 
pollulion. . . . 

—Fail H. Havward 



Ensemble furniture, lon»; available for other rooms of the 
home, can now be had for the bathroom. Cupboards, hampers, 
dressing tables in various styles and combinations make up the 
line. . . . 



Editor's .Notk Material for this page is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's Business has access and from the flow 
of business information into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 



Watchine Washinsfton 



By FREDERICK SHELTON 



li^WASHINGTON is the place from which to watch 
Washington but, of course, a Washington observer 
if must get away occasionally to keep his perspective. 
One needs to know Washington, to have the feel of it, and 
to understand the men and motives back of what is going 
on. But no commentator can get the whole picture without 
rubbing elbows with farmers, housewives, country mer- 
chants, truck-drivers, and run-of-mine citizens in various 
sections. Reactions are now forming throughout the countr>' 
which win have a greater effect upon the future course of 
events than anything General Johnson or the President may 
think or say. 

At Washington there is considerable pessimism. It is the 
kind of pessimism that springs from administrative provoca- 
tions, conflicts and tangles which inevitably result when a 
brand new set of officials undertakes so colossal a task as 
tliis Administration has undertaken. The experts seem to 
agree that business is definitely headed upward, but officials 
can't help feeling depressed over the prospect that some 
ventures of the Administration are about to turn out badly. 

One is more apt to find optimism among men from the 
front line trenches of industry who are busy making and 
selling things to meet a growing demand. Codes are confus- 
ing; they are helping some and hurting others. Despite this, 
business is going ahead, the worst of the depression is over, 
and an international recovery is under way. Government 
experts have convincing charts which show the world-wide 
turn in June, 1932. and the gradual progress in nearly all im- 
portant commercial countries since then. This country is 
now taking part in a movement which will carry through 
despite the many artificialities being imposed with a blare of 
trumpets. 

- PLENTY of administration policies 

and activities are succeeding in a 
The Situation splendid way but getting little at- 
tention from writers and publicists, 

The hysteria of March and Ajjril 

seems to have taken complete [wssession of many ordinarily 
detached observers and has colored their perspective ever 
since. It was during that hysteria that NRA was born. This 
frenzied enthusiasm and the forcefulness of General Johnson 
have carried it forward ever since. 

All one hears is NRA, General Johnson, codes, minimum 
wages, higher costs, higher prices, Buy-now, etc. Much of 
this is ephemeral. It is great stuff for economic experimenters 
but will not meet the hard tests of realities. The hrst un- 
questioning enthusiasm for the NRA program has been fol- 
lowed, as was inevitable, by a spirit of questioning. 

There are however many good signs. Constructive (actors 
will operate in the next few months and will make us forget 
some of the blunders ot the present. 

TO PUT it bluntly it seems to me 
that this whole NRA enterprise is a 
NRA Fallacies very skillful job of inspiring mass 
enthusiasm. Few dare to criticize in 
public but there is plenty of grum- 
bling in private. This private grumbling will come into the 



open when the boycott spirit grows stronger and the high 
cost of living begins to pinch. 

Customers will complain to their merchants and the mer- 
chants will blame NRA for higher prices. Bankruptcies will 
be traceable directly to NRA codes. Newspapers which are 
now red hot for NRA because it is great for advertising pur- 
poses will feel the popular reaction in time. 

Small units which have been able to survive through 
economies and great adaptability will lind themselves at a 
disadvantage in competition with the large cor[x»rations. 

Rural industries will lose much of the advantage they 
have been gaining over those of large industrial centers, and 
the movement of industry toward the open spaces will be 
discouraged. 

Labor strife will become increasingly acute. Labor rep- 
resentatives among NRA personnel are growing more mili- 
tant. Donald Richberg as general counsel of NRA will not 
be able to maintain the pretense of neutrality. Labor saving 
machinery will be installed to do the work of high-cost 
workers. 

The cry for higher prices has been overdone. It will be 
repeated, of course, in the next Congress, But next winter 
when Senator Thomas of Oklahoma delivers his stock speech 
on higher prices, the poor people of the country will translate 
the phrase "higher prices" into "higher cost of living." We 
had a presidential campaign over the "h.c.l." a few years 
ago, and it may once more be an issue. 

Higher prices will soon add seriously to the problem of 
feeding the unemployed. Perhaps two or three million work- 
ers will soon be added to the pay rolls of the country, but the 
increased price level will boost the cost of caring for the 
remaining ten million idle. In some cases, the cost of public 
relief per capita already has jumped nearly 50 per cent. 

Shorter hours and the sharing of work are admirable 
things, at least in theory, but their arbitrary adoption may 
force curtailment of production and thus add to unemploy- 
ment if employers can't make the grade with the heavier 
burden of production costs. 

It seems likely that the NRA program will have to be 
turned in new directions. Price hxing is indicated. Prohts 
which heretofore have been played down will have to be 
played up. The significance of the oil code seems to have 
been ignored by most people. It probably is the forerunner of 
price and production control in several major natural re- 
source industries. Congress will help to change the course 
of current experiments. 

FOR perspective, remember that this 
A Scarcity whole Administration push is based 
P on a scarcity economy— the belief 

Economy jj.^^^ restriction of production will 

aid individual groups directly and 

thus improve the status of the country as a whole. That may 
work out statistically in terms of dollars and cents, and, of 
course, would tend to equalize the positions of debtors and 
creditors. But in terms of social engineering, how can the 
well-being of the people as a whole be improved by decreas- 
ing the total amount of goods available? Is not the road to 
real prosperity the making of more and more goods, so that 
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all may have and enjoy? If this means lower prices, due to 
manufacturing efficiencies, what of it, if the individual there- 
by can live on a SIO.OOO scale in terms of 1929 at an actual 
cost of. say, S2.000 in terms of 1935 or 1940? 



Constructive 
NRA Results 



THE disappointments of NRA must 
be wciRhed against the real benefits 
which are sure It) flow from this ex- 
(XTiment. In the first place, we shall 

find out a lot about the technique 

of Jiovernmenial control of industry. Lessons thus learned 
can and will be applied in the next stage of control which is 
bound to follow. 

Many business leaders will learn to drop their Tory no- 
tions and iind that they can talk out their problems with rep- 
resentatives of the public and sleep belter at night. 

Industry conscitjusness will be deveU)jH;d, Individual units 
will learn to make temjxirary sacrifices st) that the industry 
as a whole may prosj>er. Business men will learn to trust 
each other a little more. They already are showing a greater 
appreciation of their s<KiaI rcsjxjnsibilities. 

The biggest boon prubably will be the passing forever of 
long working hours which is patently inconsistent with an 
age in which machim-s do the work of men. 



Aid For 
Farmers 



IN THE case of agriculture, the ad- 
justment act avowedly prescribed 
the twxisting of farmers' prices rela- 
tively mitre than the prices of things 

— farmers have ti> buy. Processing 

taxes paid by consumers as a whole are collected to subsidize 
farmers as a class. The price parity, or economic equality for 
farmers, has not maierialixed. Farm prices are being 
Ixxisted. but NR.A comes along and Ixiosts other prices more. 
Statistically the farmers are relatively worse oil than they 
were si.\ months ago. This will bring a new agrarian revolt 
in the next session of Cfingress. Professional farm relievers 
will see red. They will force new measures for agriculture. 

Despite certain disapixiintments, however, AAA (Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration ) is doing a Ix-tter job than 
NRA. It is a better job in the sense that AAA is attacking 
fundaminials. Banners, parades, and other dramatics have 
been avoided. AAA has concentrated on actual price and 
production agreements looking to next year and the year 
after. 



THE Public Works .\dministralion 
tias allotted more than half of the 
Public Works ,'!;3,300.0<M.O<X) fund. Actual dis- 
bursements, however, have hardly 

begun. Real jiick and shovel work 

will not be started in a big way until the winter months. 
The wh()le fund will l)e irpent eventually, but probably not 
more than half will be used before next July. The whole 
program will not greatly dent the army of 1 1 ,()(H),0()<t unem- 
ployed. Thus far the Public Works Administration has been 
relatively free of jmlitical graft. 

We shall have from eight to ten million still out of work 
this winter. This means a new drive to Congress for speeding 
up and expanding public works, inflation, cashing the vet 
erans' bonus, direct unemployment relief, and further fani) 
relief. In the meantime, U>ok for a shift t<iward subsidies for 
private construction and other exix-nditures for capital and 
producers' goods. The Administration once again is jirud- 
ding the railroads to borrow and s|*nd on equipment and 
maintenance. 
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shifting away from dollar devaluation and other ideas of 
Professor Warren, for the i>resent. We probably will return 
to them at some later date, but rwjw the emphasis is on 
easy money and plentiful bank credit. The Federal Resi-ive 
Banks will continue purchases of bonds for several weeks 
at least, forcing cash into banks which must be used for some 
pr(xiuctive work. This is calculated to forestall currency 
inflation. 

This expansion of bank credit is bound to show results in 
the next month or two. The Htniver Administration trietl it. 
but too gingerly. Moreover, business was still on the tobog- 
gan then, but now an upward trend affords a much belter 
chance for success of the credit expansion drive. 



Wooing 
Confidence 



SOMEWHAT tardily the Adminis- 
tration is becoming conscious of the 
importance of confidence on the part 
of men who control the great mass 
of liquid lendable capital of the 
country. Such confidence is now lacking. The reasons arc 
obvious. We have no clearly defined monetary policy; the 
Government is running at a huge deficit; and NRA is mak- 
ing disturbing economic dislwaf ions which frighten long 
term investors. 

These things were overlooked in the wild rush of experi- 
mentalion launched last March. Now NRA is talking of 
capital expenditures as a missing link; the Public Works Ad- 
ministration is l<K)king toward private construction as the 
next big step to relieve unem[)loyment and save more billions 
of exf)endituris by (he Government; and other agencies of 
the Government are exhorting banks to loosen up and lend 
lilxTally. 

The formula is fairly simple. Confidence will return and 
put mass capital to work as soon as prospects justify the 
risk. The first step is to remove the barriers. This will be 
attempted, and stime pnigress in that direction can be ex- 
jiected in the next few months. It will be difncult. however, 
because it will be a job of riding two horses. A policy of in- 
flation and extreme economic exiieri mental ion will be hard 
to reconcile with the process of wotiing the confidence of 
capital. 



~ TllE Treasury is the bulwark of 

The Treasury conservative thinking. It always is. 
„ I 1 ' Democrats or Reiwblicans in the 
Dillwark Treasury just naturally think in 

~ terms of money and policies which 

inspire conlidence of lenders. Radically-minded men put in 
the Treasury canmrt escape the jiressure of tradition which 
rules that Department a tradition based on realities strong- 
er than (xilitical parties or party platforms. 

The Treasury tradition is working now to temper many 
policies of President R(K>.sevelt. There was a time in March 
and .April when Treasury rectimmendations did not cut 
much ice but they do now and will have more effect here- 
after. 

The Treasury has done good work in financing the huge 
requirements of the emergency budget. It looks now as if the 
refunding program can be carried out successfully this fall 
and winter. 



TH ERE is not much prospect for tax 

relief. Congress will revise the rev- 
Taxation enue laws at the next session but the 
total tax burden will not be lightened. 
The aim is to ajncentrate on admin- 
istrative reforms but some rate changes are sure to be made. 



Inilalinii 
DiHicultics 



ALL is not well wilh the Adminis- 
tration's official inflation jxilicy. The 
oflicial aim still is inflation but the 
dollar flevaluation and currency in- 
flation phase is now less emt>hasized. 



Bankers' 
Dilemma 



BANK examiners are pressing banks 
to get liquid. The R.F.C.. NRA and 
other government agencies are urg- 
ing them to lend. The banks are in 
a quandary. It is embarrassing, and 



A shift toward credit inflation is taking place; and jiolicy is very vexing to many. Of course they will not lend unless 
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the risk is good. They will not lend just because NRA code 
operations squeeze many marginal businesses and make their 
chances of survival doubtful. They will lend when the out- 
look clears, and not before. In the meantime, the R.F.C. 
is on the verge of going into the business of direct banking 
for hard-pressed NRA victims. 

In other respects, the bank resuscitation job is one of the 
best jobs the Administration has done. Banks are about 
95 per cent in e.xcellent shape. There still remains a fringe 
of hopeless institutions which cannot survive the strict re- 
quirements of the deposit insurance plan but these will be 
merged and made branches of other banks to avoid any 
serious banking disturbances. 

The insurance plan, of course, is going into effect. The 
resistance of big city banks cannot prevail over the popular 
demand for government safeguards for depositors. Here- 
after, the public will require definite responsibility by the 
Government for the safety of deposits in banks which the 
Government pretends to supervise. This will mean, among 
other things, still greater government control of bank policies 
and bank operations. 



present program ; it will come only when all other plans have 
broken down. 



THE $4,000,000,000 home and farm 

Home and Farni mortgage refinancing plan has made 
little progress. The fact seems to be 
Mortgages j^^t ^^^i mortgagees prefer a direct 
lien on real estate to a general deben- 
ture of a quasi-governmental institution, only the interest 
of which is guaranteed by the Government. It seems likely 
that resentment of debtors will lead Congress to liberalize 
the Home Owners' Loan Act and possibly the Farm Mort- 
gage Act. 



Securities Act 



SOME strange results are coming 
from the Federal Securities Act. Vir- 
tually no big bond refinancing issues 
have been registered by investment 

bankers who ordinarily handle these 

matters. In Federal Trade Corrmiission circles there is the 
suspicion of a conspiracy to resist the Securities Act. In 
investment circles there is the complaint that the rigors of 
the law and the complexity of the registration requirements 
make it virtually impossible to comply. 

Potential evasion of the Act by use of so-called invest- 
ment trusts, some avowedly speculative, is attracting the at- 
tention of officials. 

Hereafter regulations will be strengthened to check abuses 
through the investment trust device. 



Railroads 



RAILROAD executives are growing 
restive under the control of Federal 
Coordinator Eastman who is grad- 
ually but surely imposing rules to 

reduce competition and eliminate 

duplicate services. There will be no organized resistance to 
Mr. Eastman's regime for the present because it is realized 
that still more drastic measures may be adopted at the next 
session of Congress. Labor organizations also complain that 
they are not getting the recognition they expected from a 
sympathetic coordinator. 

Mr. Eastman's policies may be epitomized roughly as 
calculated to afford the country the best possible transporta- 
tion system at the lowest possible cost, with the public inter- 
est first, the interest of employees a close second, and with 
investors rewarded only enough to preserve the safety of in- 
vestments. 

For the near future railroads should profit relatively mure 
than many other groups. They will gain through increased 
volume of physical production and will suffer no great added 
burdens due to NRA code requirements. The long range 
outlook is confused, however, by prospects of inflation, and 
many other potentialities. 

Government ownership of railroads is not part of the 



THE Administration is moving di- 
r, 1 ■ • '"'^'^'■'y toward municipal distribution 
Power Policies of power through the Tennessee 
Valley project, the Columbia River 
project, various irrigation ventures, 
and other plans to be financed through the public works 
fund. In broad perspective, however, plans will not directly 
interfere with a majority of private companies for many 
years. NRA will not force codes upon public utility com- 
panies but will urge compliance on a voluntary basis. 



IT LOOKS as if this country is in 
for a navy building period on a 
A Bigger Navy larger scale than we have known 
since the World War. Private ship- 

yards will get at least half of the 

business of building up the navy. 

Negotiations for international limitation of armaments 
will proceed but there appears to be little chance for agree- 
ments which will halt the construction program now con- 
templated by the United States. 



_ THE State Department is pushing 

Tariff ahead on negotiations with several 

*. , Latin- American governments with a 

INegotiations ^.jg^ reciprocal tariff agreements. 

The obstacles to success are great, 

however, and the net results probably will not greatly change 
the present tariff situation. 

Higher prices under recently adopted codes are beginning 
to bring forth demands for additional tariff protection. Im- 
port fees in a few cases probably will be imposed before the 
NRA experiment is concluded. It should be remembered, 
however, that depreciation of the dollar in terms of other 
currencies has the same effect as increased tariff rates. Of 
course, an international currency depreciation race would 
turn the whole tariff system topsy-turvy. 



ADMINISTRATION policy on war 

. debts is to "sit tight" and await de- 

War Debts velopments. Debtor countries will not 
be able to rush this Ciovemment off 

its feet. Inflation of world prices 

would make debt payments less burdensome, and therefore 
may become an important factor in bringing about interna- 
tional cooj>eration for higher prices. 



RECENT events seem to this ob- 
A Changing server to have dealt the Constitution 
„ a blow which may leave it [>erma- 
(jovernment nently altered. States will become less 
and less important. Congress here- 
after will be little deterred by constitutional limitations and 
inhibitions. 

The courts will approve doubtful laws on the ground of 
preservation of the Government in an emergency and thus 
create precedents which will live for decades. 

Individualism also is passing. Regardless of failure of 
certain experiments now being tried you can depend upon it 
that the next step will be further toward collectivism. How 
can the "little fellow" protect himself? Obviously he will 
need trade associations, chambers of commerce, protective 
societies, consumers' coo[)crative clubs, labor unions, and 
other organizations able to take mass action. He especially 
will need to take a serious part in politics, parties, elections, 
and all the activities which affect the course of governmental 
]iolicies. 

In the future, however, many primary benefits will 
be provided by government to all citizens and to this extent 
the struggle for existence for the individual will be mitigated. 



Twenty-Five Years of Auto 



Bv RAYMOND WILLOUOUBY 
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carlv vision helped to make the "horseless 
earriafie * a nati()nal necessity 
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n v\ itii Ml, I uitlli. in my merrv- Oldsmobile," pleaded a popular tong'Writrr of 
..^o. Here is (be car he had in mind and these are (he men %*ho built it 



Building 



An early hill-climbing trial. 
There were no test tracks in "s^J 
those days 





ing a total of 8,487 cars. On October 1, 
1908, the date of its acquisition by the 
General Motors Company, its net worth 
totaled S3,417,142, almost all of which 
had been built up by the reinvestment of 
earnings." 

An industry needing mergers 

MERGER talk was in the air. The auto- 
mobile business was highly speculative. 
Small companies performed fmancial 
jirodigies with invisible shoestrings. De- 
sign was anybody's whinri. Chance was 
dominant. Survival margins were nar- 
row. Thumbs down on a single model 
often threatened bankruptcy. Where risk 
was so acutely characteristic, combina- 
tion offered security. It is a commentary 
of sorts that "four of the largest pro- 
ducers-Ford, Buick, Reo, and Max- 
weli-Briscoe — came within an ace of combining their in- 
terests." 

Two weeks after Durant organized the General Motors 
Company the initial capital stock of S2,000 was raised to 
$12,500,000- S7.0O0.0O0 in seven per cent preferred stock 
and $5,500,000 in common stock, both of $100 par value per 
share. Complete acquisition of the capital stock of the Buick 



William Crapo Durant 



When this car was built in 1897 the buggy 
was still the pattern from which the auto was 
adapted 



Motor Company was Durant's first 
move in his new role. 

How quickly diversification became 
the new company's order of business is 
revealed in the rapidity of affiUation and 
absorption. "Within two years after its 
incorporation, the General Motors Com- 
pany had acquired a stock interest in 
more than two dozen enterprises, includ- 
ing 11 automobile producing compa- 
nies." In addition to Buick, two other 
companies which iigured in early acqui- 
sitions— tire Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany and the Olds Motor works — pre- 
serve their individuality in the present 
family group. Another acquisition of 
that [jeriod, the Oakland, is still fresh in 
memory. Pontiac having recently taken 
its place. 

Fame was less considerate of other 
units. Marquette, Reliance, the friction- 
drive Cartercar. the two-cycle, Elmore, 
Randolph, and Welch were in their day 
synonyms of business hope. An industry 
that had to make its precedents from 
day to day saw nothing incongruous in 
dangling "every kind of car in sight" before the public, 

Easy sailing had not been the rule. In 1910 General Motors 
Company was in serious trouble through its indebtedness to 
banks and to merchandise creditors. To effect "a reorganiza- 
tion of the management and a restriction of enthusiasm," 
a general committee of creditors was appointed, In the 
process of funding this indebtedness, bankers entered the af- 
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fairs of the company. They were in the saddle five years. 
Throughout the period of this control the automobile in- 
dustry was booming. For 1910. the aggregate Ami-rican pro- 
duction was \»7.0tX) cars, with a value of S225,(KX).(XX). For 
1915, the corresponding figurt-s were 969,000 and S701,778,- 
000. To these totals, the General Motors companies had 
contributed 21 per cent of the vehicles and 22 [jer cent of 
the value in 1910. By 1915. their share was 7.8 per cent of 
the volume and 13.3 ix;r cent of the wholesale value. 

Under the bankers* resimf Durant had played a rather 
passive role. Bui in 1913 he bi«an the manufacture of the 
Chevrolet, designed by a race driver of that name. Produc- 
tion was b«-Kun at the plant of the Rejiublic Motor Company 
in Tarrytown. N. Y. This operation was avowedly intended 
to win the notice of eastern bankers who "wouldn't come 
clear out to Michigan to see what the industry was doing." 

That he succeeded is suggested by the sprightly ascent of 
(k-ncral Motors common stock on the New York Stock Ex- 
change from a closing of 82 on January 2, 1915, to a 
"high" of 558 on December 9, 1915. Leagued with his new 
supporters, chiefly Pierre S. DuPont of E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Coiiipariy. and Louis G. Kaufman, president of 
the Chatham and Phtx'nix National Bank, New York. Du- 
rant was able to swing control of enough General Motors 
stock to elect a majority of the board »)f directors, the chair- 
manship going to Pierre S. DuPonl. So weJI did the refinanc- 
ing take hold that the Chevrolet Motor Company appeared 
to be gaining control of the General Motors Ctmpany. Sfjme 
oi)[K)sition develo[)ed It was futile. By July, 1916, Durant 
was again at tlie helm. 

Expansion and promotion were cardinal fxilicies. The an- 
nual reports for 1915 and 1916 reflect surging gains in pro- 
duction, sales, and net profits. 

This exhilarating pace had its acknowledgment in the an- 
nouncement that a plan for a new aimpany had been aj)- 
I)rovtd. to become effective No- 
vember 1. 

In accordance with this 
notice, the General Motors 
Corporation was incorfwrated 
in Delaware on October 13, 
1916, and acquired the capital 
stock of the General Motors 
Company (New Jersey). 

Chevrolet joins 



THE Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany and the United Motors 
Corporation were brought into 
the fold in 1918. Included in 
the United group were the Day- 
ton Engineering Laboratories 
Company, New Departure 
Manufacturing Company, 
Jaxon Steel Products Com- 
pany. Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company, Remy Electric Qjm- 
pany, Harrison Radiator Cor- 
poration, and the Klaxon 0)m- 
pany. 

Red letter days abounded in 
the jxjst-war ix'riod. The new 
corporation acquired a 60 per 
cent interest in the Fisher Body 
Cori>oration. spent S32,()fH).fMK'l 
on a housing program for its 
employees, organized the Gen- 
eral Motors AcMptance Cor- 
iwralion to finance distributors, 
dealers, and c<jnsumers, and ac- 
quired new or additional inier- 
tsts in nine parts-making corn- 




Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
Motors, succeeded P 



panics, and in the Guardian Refrigerator Company, later 
known as Frigidaire, the Dayton Products Comi>any, and 
the Domestic Engmeering Company. 

Bright as the business skies then apfwartKl. trouble was 
ahead. A sharp decline in sales in 1920 caught the corjioration 
with exceedingly heavy inventorii's. A financial historian 
of the times observed that "in the three years ended in 1920. 
the corporation's fixed capital exjienditures had aggregated 
$281,556,104; and in a jx-riod of pr<inounced distress in the 
money markets and general business it f»)und itsi-lf with more 
than S2(K),0W1.(K)0 of depreciatmg inventories, with further 
commitments already made." On November 'M\ 1920. Mr. 
Durant's resignation from the presidency and the succession 
of Pierre S. DuPonl was announced. 

Planning more carefully 

RF.COVER^' was "rapid, unexiwcled, and complete." A 
change began to manifest itself throughout the corporation's 
operations. Up to 1921 its course had been marked by am- 
bitious merger and Djmbination projects. With the turn of 
that year planning and forecasting based on market research 
began to take the place of bold gut"ssing. 

General Motors rode to new production totals and eam- 
mgs in 1922. Pierre DuPont retired in 1923 and was suc- 
ceeded by .Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. Trained at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, he had headed the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, and when that company entered United 
Motors CorfKjration he became president oi the new group. 

When United Motors was merged into General Motors, 
he became vice president in charge of operations, in which 
jwst one of his first moves was to form the Managers Se- 
curities Company, through which the DuPonts reduced 
their stockholding in the interest of a broader stock dis- 
tribution among managers and diri-clors. 

Throughout the six years of 
prosperity which characterized 
the greater part of the last 
decade, generous distributions 
of stock were made to employ- 
ees as bonuses based on con- 
spicuous ser\-ices, and returns 
to employees through the sav- 
ings and investment funds ran 
Ml high that many workmen 
ichieved modest fortunes. It is 
also worth noting that from 60 
to 66 per cent of earnings avail- 
able for dividends were {laid 
for that purjiose. 

The next im(X)rtant addition 
to the Corporation's roster in 
this period was Yellow Truck 
and Coach Manufacturing 
Company which took over Gen- 
eral Motors Truck. Although 
various jiroperties were bought, 
in addition to the other heavy 
disbursements mentioned, the 
Corfxiration plowed earnings 
back into the business at the 
rate of S20,0(K),0(K) to SlOO,- 
nOO.fXTJ a year, reaching the 
latter figure in 192*^. 

Consequently, when the de- 
pression struck the automobile 
industry in 1929, General Mo- 
tors was well fortilied with 
working capital, and has con- 
tinued paying dividends. The 
Cor|X)rat ion's report on June 
30, 1933. shows as outstanding 
(Continued on page 60) 
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The Crucial Question of Price 



By Dr. WILLIAM F. OGBURN Department of Sociology, University of Chicago 



"sWrUE Natinnal Recovery Act is 
j^Tj doing two things that everyone 
^ knows about. It is trying to get 
six million back to work by winter and 
at the same time to change red ink to 
black on the balance sheets of industry. 
But the Recovery Act is also realigning 
industry. This new organization is mak- 
ing it easier for individual units to reach 
price agreements despite the provisions 
of the Act to the contrary. It may mean 
a big push away from our traditional 
competition. It may mean a change of 
our economic system, leading us we do 
not know exactly how far. These long- 
time aspects have been obscured by the 
brilliancy of the fireworks of the emer- 
gency phase. 

For this reason it is worth while 
pausing a momcm and asking where 
we are going and what it will be like 
when we get there. 

The most important fact is that busi- 
ness is organizing on a scale unprece- 
dented in American history. It is true 
we have already organized hundreds of 
trade associations. We have also had 
mergers and even organizations that 
have been ijronounced mono|x>listic by 
the courts. Indeed, during the decade 
after the World War, business combina- 
tions grew in number as they never had 
before. But these great trends of the 
past, notable as they were, are over- 
shadowed by the magnitude of the pres- 
ent effort. All businesses, large and 
small, of every kind, are being swept 
in under the driving power of the Gov- 
ernment. Like the draft for the army, 
it is nation-wide and there appear to 
be no exemptions. 

The benefits to industry through or- 
ganization are many and more impres- 
sive than appear to be realized. 

Of these benefits, the outstanding one 
is that which affects price. The lure 
which is said to attract industries under 
the codes is the chance of eliminating 
the unfair comiielition which keeps 
prices down. 

It is this possibility of restricting 
competition by making costs more uni- 
form that makes palatable raises of 
wages and shorter hours. 

The classical illustration is that of 
child labor. The Standard Cotton Mill 
doesn't want to employ cheap child la- 
bor but it feels it must because its com- 
petitor, the Quality Cotton Mill, dttes. 




to the consumer. In general, he accepts, 
though, because such low costs as child 
labor, starvation wages, and long hours 
are anti -social. He does not want goods 
produced at such a social cost to hu- 
manity. 

But once industries are organized 
they may eliminate still further varia- 
tions in costs. They may promulgate a 
basing point system of price which 
eliminates the variation in transporta- 
tion costs due to distance. The consumer 
may not be so readily persuaded on 
such an agreement as he was on the 
agreement to abolish child labor. It does 
not seem to have the same social merit. 

Once organized, industries may regu- 
late the number of hours which ma- 
chines work, to prevent competition 
from a few plants that operate on three- 
shift or two-shift bases. Such a regula- 
tion will eliminate another differential 
competitive advantage; but the con- 
sumer win hardly be pleased because 



Dc. William F, Ogburn 



IN RESIGNING from the Consumers Advi' 
sory Board of the NRA, Dr. Ogburn said, 
"Unless steps are taken to safeguard cou' 
sumers against rising prices, a grave sitU' 
ation threatens." NATION'S BUSINESS asked 
him what form these steps should take 



No doubt Quality feels the same way 
about Standard. If all competing mills 
can organize, they can all agree to abol- 
ish child labor; and will actually ab<jl- 
ish it if they have the partnership of 
the Government in enforcing the agree- 
ment Thus one variable factor in costs 
is eliminated and competition is to that 
extent restricted. So alsfj agreement on 
uniform minimum wage rates and maxi- 
mum hours of labor still further elimin- 
ates variable factors in costs of produc- 
tion, and brings the consumer nearer to 
uniform prices. 

The elimination of such low costs 
will rai.se the prices, however slightly. 



the double or triple shift work day re- 
duces greatly the overhead costs per 
unit of production, and thus means a 
lower price for him. 

In other cases, some industries or- 
ganized effectively may prohibit the 
sale from the factory to the retailer 
direct, or if such a sale is made, may 
do so only by adding the differential 
which goes ordinarily to the middle 
man. Thus the retailer who buys direct- 
ly from the factory gets no advantage 
in price and the chance of eliminating 
the costs of the middle man is pre- 
vented. This prohibition lessens the 
competition between the retailers, but 



rdly in the interest of the consumer, 
who cm . . no gain to society by such 
a |); Again it may be t>ad 

busiiH nave below-cost sales, but 
the consumer doesn't mind 

Keeping prices too high? 

ALL these trade practices, by eliminat- 
ing one aftiT another source of compe- 
tition, help to keep prices up for the 
consumer. He may be su|)posed to ac- 
quiesce if society is the gainer He may 
not acquiisci'. tiiough, d stxicty is not 
the giiiiH-r Perhaps this hne marking 
off siicial gain will be ihe tine marking 
off fair comix'tilion from unfair com- 
fK'tition, terms undefined in the Act. 
The National Recovery Act. it is rc- 
calli-d. gn- ■ ■ ia! organizations the 
right to i unfair cnmpi'titive 

practices, imi not fair competition, be- 
cause the codes are called codes of fair 
com^xHition. No doubt the courts will 
interjirel what is fair and what is un 
fair competition. 

But. irrespective of what may actu- 
ally be written in Ihes*.- basic ctxles. in 
practice, the pressure will undoubtedly 
be for such an organized industry to 
eliminate more and more of the varia- 
'ons in costs which lead to competitive 
^vantages. If such eliminations pro- 
ceeded to the theoretical limit, prices 
would be the same as in a pure monopo- 
ly. But these eliminations will not pro- 
ceed so far. 

Bi'fore they proceed so far. a much 
simpler technique may be invoked ~ 
that of agreeing on one price, on the 
part of the prfxiucing con- 
ci-rns. Jt is true that the 
Recovery .Act siiecilically 
provides that the codes 
shall not permit momjpo- 
listic practices. Sodm-s the 
Sherman Antitrust Law. 
But laws are subject to 
diilerent interpretations; 
the courts and the investi- 
gative machinery are often 
slow, Thi-n. the laws are 
themselves subject to 
change. 

If the evolution of our 
economic life is toward 
financial consolidations, 
mergers, and combina- 
tions, as it clearly apficars 
to bt^ then price agree- 
ments may be looked for. 
Certainly the organization 
of industries through the codes is a 
great drive in that dir«tion. Although 
it is conceivable that imblic opinion may 
buck up and draw a sharp line betwiiL-n 
fair and unfair competition, between 
competition and monopoly prices, and 
it may insist that industry not cross 
that line. But public opinion does not 
always remain the same, Witness our 
attitude on prohibition. The influence 
of industries fully organized on public 



opinion will be great. At present, 
though, many sta;inr'^ H> f.nders of our 
competitive econ< 1 :n are willing 

to resist a changi .s. ;. -i.i their might. 

Though there is a strong urge toward 
price aijT re are also many 

('hvt;ii-!i often a frw in- 

by them, seeking m a crisis as a matter 
of self-preservation or self-aggrandize- 
ment to gain the advantage of a break. 
Price agreements have thus broken up 
time and again Even mnnv nf the 
strongest (ierman c:r 
to limit prfxluction or > 
the extremity of competition broke up 
m the crisis of 1930-33. 

Our industry is not yet cartellized, 
though the cf>des may be an important 
step that way. Indeed, many of our 
businesses have so many small units 
that, under present conditions, their 
trade asstKiations could not be strong 
t-nough to obtain uniformity of price. 
Similar difficuhies will be encountered 
in those industries which deal in a great 
variety of products In these cases, a 
serious weakening of conifx-tition is 
little to be feared. 

In other cases, however, there are 
only a few owners who. because of their 
close association brought about by the 
codes, might come to a faiily sympa- 
thetic understanding of each other's 
problems with the result that prices 
would become the same throughout, 
though no formal prtxredure making 



Thi- ti-ndi-ncy tow.r , no 

mt-ans equally strong . . ... iiu-s. 
Perhaps it is not so much evidenced in 

those plants which • • 

goods or in those i • 
deal dr ■ 
sumcr. ! 

ments is in the 

industries tli.; uasic ma- 

terials or with the early (irocessing of 
certain raw materials. This generaliza- 
tion is at best only partly true, for there 
are ma- 
ll tl. m is even jiartly 
true, it lia- on social jKilicy. 
For the dii. lasers of the raw 
materials or producers' g(xjds. the prices 
of which tend to be set by cartels, will 
be other industries. If eventually the 
cartels should be few in number and 
the industrii-s buying their products 
should be large in number, the m«>\.' 
mt-ni tu do something about it, perh;tp- 
for the Government to regulate prices, 
will move faster than if it was only ol 
interest to the ultimate consumer .A 
business which faces keen competition 
will not like another business which has 
iliminated competition, isju'cially if it 
has to buy at rnonojxiiy pi ices. Higher 
pria-s on raw materials or producers' 
goods will tend to be pass<'d off on the 
ultimate consumer; but the total volume 
of sales will be less than with lowii 
prices. 

Monopolies seek more p^o^its 



such provisi<)n be laid out in the code. 
Practices in regard to inice adjust- 



headed in the direction 



"WE are 

of eliminating many competitive 
factors. If this continues the dan- 
prices, both for 



gers 



are in 



higii 



businesses which buy and tor the 
ultimate consumer. There is also 
the danger of severer and 
prolonged business crises" 



ments may be varied. In some cases, the 
trade association may require dissem- 
ination of price quotations in advance 
and then allow for revisions, which may 
result in approximations toward one 
price. In other cases, a central commit- 
tee may have the power to require re- 
visions of prices in cases of particular 
owners who are suspected of unfair 
practices, the central committee having 
the power to define "unfair practices." 



.\LL this seems to imply that, with 
competition greatly restricted or elim- 
inated, there will be neetj 
of governmental control of 
prices. Ia-1 us sup[K)se that 
there will be no such gov- 
ernmental control. How 
then will prices be set? Un- 
der the ectjriomic system 
that we have known, prices 
areaulomatically regulated 
by comix-tit ion. But mo- 
noixjly prices have no such 
automatic regulation. The 
morio]X)lis| tries to set a 
price that will give him the 
greatest total profit on his 
total sales. He cannot tell 
exactly what that price 
will be, but in trying to 
tell he tends to set the 
price up and to keep it up. 
Monopolistic price rises 
arc automatically checked 
when the consumer refuses to buy 
The consumer may refuse to buy iui 
many reasons of which two are notable. 
One is that he will use a substitute which 
he can get at a lower price. Under a 
cartel system there is a good deal of 
buying of substitutes esjx'cially in the 
case of commixiities where the demand 
is highly elastic. There are many goods 
for which the demand is rather inelastic, 
for which there arc few substitutes. This 



more 
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may be true of consumers' goods like 
salt or matches, or of producers' goods 
like oil, steel, or coal. 

When competition is weakened great- 
ly in these industries, recourse to sub- 
stitutes is not feasible. It is probable 
that, in general, the ultimate consumer 
has more recourse to substitutes than 
has the buyer of producers' goods. But 
if the basic commodities 
have cartel prices, all man- 
ner of consumers' goods 
will be affected and the 
choice of cheaper substi- 
tutes will be limited. The 
automatic check to high 
prices through the choice 
of substitutes by consum- 
ers is thus not always ef- 
fectiv'e. 

The other reason why 
the consumer will refuse 
to buy is that he has no 
money to pay the high 
prices. This is an auto- 
matic check under a re- 
gime of cartel prices, and 
occurs also sometimes in an economic 
system based on competition, as of 
course does also the check of buying 
cheaper substitutes. This shortage of 
purchasing power on the part of the 
consumer results for various reasons so 
far as a particular purchaser is con- 
cerned. It is not, however, with indi- 
vidual purchases that we are concerned. 
It is the mass movements in purchasing 
power resulting in declines that serve 
as checks on prices in general. 

Prices and purchasing power 

IF THE ups and downs of purchasing 
power were paralleled by ups and downs 
of prices, so that there was never any 
shortage of purchasing power, there 
would be fewer buyers' strikes, except 
in special instances such as that in 
anticipation of deflation. But the move- 
ments of prices are not always paralleled 
by the movements of purchasing power. 
Sometimes purchasing power moves up 
faster than prices. Such is the case in 
the opening up of a new market or in 
the uneKpected growth of population. 
In such periods, there are good times. 

But often prices tend to pull away 
from purchasing power. This is par- 
ticularly true when the flow of money, 
derived from the sale of goods, into the 
hands of consumers especially through 
wages and salaries is retarded. This may 
happen when profits increase and do 
not flow out into purchases. For in- 
stance, in the latter part of the decade 
after the War, the percentage of all the 
sales of manufactured goods that went 
to wage earners and salaried persons 
diminished steadily from year to year 
until the business depression came. 
Prices may also pull away from pur- 
chasing power, by being advanced un- 
duly, by cartels, in overestimation of 



the market, because of fear of inflation, 
or for various other causes. 

When prices pull away from purchas- 
ing power, we have a situation favorable 
to a business depression. If the total 
value in money of all the goods and ser- 
vices becomes more than the total pur- 
chasing power of all buyers, production 
slows up, prices are cut to dispose of 



the goods produced and the downward 
spiral is begun. This goes on until prices 
are lowered within range of the avail- 
able purchasing power. 

In other words, time brings an auto- 
matic check in a non-competitive system 
of economics on cartel prices. The check 
of buying substitutes is apparently never 
quite enough. Time brings a check in the 
form of a business depression, which is 
much more painful than the check of 
competition. Of course, there are busi- 
ness depressions of which there are 
many causes under competition but it 
would appear that a cartel system will 
precipitate them more than a competi- 
tive system. 

The NRA has served to educate the 
manufacturer and the merchant as never 
before to the theory of purchasing pow- 
er. I recall in 1914 talking with a mer- 
chant who bitterly opposed a minimum 
wage law. I admitted that it would 
raise the wages of his saleswomen and 
hence his costs but also argued that it 
would give women all over the city more 
money with which to purchase at hia 
department store. He was never con- 
vinced. 

Now, it is almost a truism. Raising 
wages in a single establishment or in- 
dustry will not do the trick, but if wages 
can be raised everywhere, then a better 
market is produced. This is why speed 
and the blanket-hke nature of NRA 
operations are so essential. It will be 
too bad for those wage earners or sala- 
ried workers whose wages are not raised. 
Naturally wages cannot be raised mere- 
ly by taking thought any more than we 
can lift ourselves by our boot straps. 
But expanding bank credit and an in- 
creased volume of money will help. 

In the past, expanding markets (i.e. 
purchasing power) for American goods 
have been favorable because of accumu- 



lating wealth, an increasing population, 
and growing foreign markets. 

In the future, our wealth will in- 
crease, but our foreign markets will 
probably not grow so rapidly, and in 
a few decades we shall probably be fac- 
ing a declining population. It is, there- 
fore, time we were getting educated to 
the purchasing power theory. 

The purchasing power 
theory is particularly im- 
portant where trends are 
away from competition 
and toward cartels, because 
under such trends the ra- 
tios of prices to purchasing 
power are the index of the 
most important automatic 
check to cartel prices. But 
do we want an economic 
system that depends for a 
check on prices upon an 
economic catyclism every 
few years? 

Perhaps this may be an 
extreme assumption, yet 
there is much evidence to 
indicate that the business cycle becomes 
particularly important under a less com- 
petitive economic system. There is a 
probability indeed that the business de- 
pression might become even more severe 
under a cartel system. Experience in 
Europe has shown that the cartels try 
to maintain prices longer than the com- 
petitive industries, and thus prolong in- 
evitable adjustment. 

Regulated by the business cycle 

NO DOUBT the promulgators of the 
New Deal do not contemplate uncon- 
trolled cartels and monoixily prices. 
They talk in terms of a planned econo- 
my. Under the codes now being adopted, 
much good planning can be done. This 
may be done not only in eradicating 
unfair competition, in abolishing child 
labor, in setting shorter hours and high- 
er wages, but also in conserving natural 
resources, in preventing failures, and in 
other desirable social activities. But the 
crucial question will be price, and the 
test will be the business cycle. 

What will the planning be in regard 
to price, in regard to the business cycle? 
The conservative business man doesn't 
want a crash any more than the pro- 
gressive. Nor does he want prices to go 
so high as to produce a buyers' strike. 

One of the essential factors in control 
whether by industry itself or by the 
Government is information. What is 
needed is information regarding prices 
and purchasing jMwer; about costs, pay 
rolls, and employment. These data 
should be required in all codes. 

As the evolution of our economic life 
proceeds, the barometer of our economic 
weather will be the ratio of prices to 
purchasing power. These ratios cannot 
be determined except on the basis of a 
(Continued on page 73) 



"under the codes now being 
adopted, much good planning can 
be done toward preventing busi' 
ness failures . . . but the crucial 
question will be price and the 
test will be the business cycle" 



Developments in Distribution 



DISTRIBUTION machinery is being constantly 
reshaped to meet the changing needs and re 
quirements of the people. It is not and can' 



not he a static thing 



tht-m. ... A Detroit company is seekini; 
elertrif refrigerator sales through proRrams 
fcaluriPK an orRanisl, viohnist and vocalist 
who are state prison inmates the enlci 
tainers are known by numbers, not by 
names, and the program comes, of course, 
bv remote control. 
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"^^MORE than 40 retailers in a western 
town arc using ccKjperative advertis- 
inn to iirKc debtors to refinance their 
indebtedness through a k>cal finance com- 
pany. Indebtedtios.s of the debtor is trans- 
ferred by the creditor lelailers lo the fi- 
nance company, which discounts the 
debtor's note callinR for regular payments. 
The cash Koes to the retailers at once, ihcy, 
individually and as a ijroup. u.sually tn- 
dorsing the note 



PRICE gtiaraniees are beinn used to stress 
rising prices by several stori-s. \ Washing- 
ton store taRK<-'d fur-trimmed cc»als on sale: 
"This article is being sold for Ies.s than 
today's replacement price. If, after you 
purchase it, the price should be lowered for 
any rea.son before December 1, we will 
gladly give you either a cash refund or 
credit your account." A Detroit store at- 
tached a similar guarantee to furniture on 
sale. 



A TEX.^S department store has opened a 
"FroiJerteria" depatlnient for selling real 
estate. Minute movies of each property per- 
mit prospects lo view as many as 100 
homes without leaving their easy chairs in 
the new department. .Another new mer- 
chandising device employed is a display 
unit which shows details of each property, 
including a map which reveals the char- 
acter of the neighborhood, transportation, 
school and church facilities, a photograph 
of the house from the street, and a sketch 
of the house interior. 



ICING for cakes, puddings, etc., is now- 
being sold in collapsible metal tube.s. The 
lubes are also being made for other fixjds 
fish pastes, honey, peanut butter, salad 
dressings, sandwich spreads and s4tup 
pastes. 



TWO western baking companies are pro- 
moting cookie sates through novel mer- 
chandising ideas. One has introduced a 
large jig-saw cookie, offered in five types - 
pigs, cows, horses, rhinos, elephants. A die 
cuts segments nearly through before the 
cookies are baked and ihey are fiacked un- 
broken, two to the package. The other com- 
pany has introduced "mystery cookies." 
The label on their container explains: 
'There are leu ingredients. Guess eight 



right and win a handsome prize." The prize 
is a jar of another kind of cookies, made 
b\' the same company. 



NF^W and novel re-use comainem keep 
bobbing up: A spice company is packing 
prepared mustard in a graduated glass 
container which serves as a measuring cup 
when empty: an oil company is marketing 
3 hou.sehold polish pack containing a liquid 
wax bottle which, through a lamp shade 
and fixture offered with the pack, can be 
converted into a table lamp; another com- 
pany promoted summer tea sales by offer- 
ing UIO two-cup lea bags in an iced tea 
pitcher sealed with transparent cellulose 



liRAPEFRUIT and apples are expected to 
be marketed soon in open-mesh cotton bags, 
such as are now widely used lor Florida 
oranges. California oranges are also now 
being packed and marketed on ihe Plasl 
Coast iir these bags. Brought to New York 
via the Panama Canal in special crates. Ihe 
western fnjit is insjx-cted, bagged and sf)ld 
direct to distributors at packing units estab- 
lished at tidewater terminals. 



TWO eastern motor-truck lines are inter- 
changing loaded trailer imcks, much as 
railroads interchange freight cars. One 
company operates between Maryland and 
New York, the other between New York 
and Boston. Tractor trucks handle loads 
originating in one company's territory and 
destined for delivery in territory of the 
other, the truck of the one company un- 
coupling from the trailer and that of the 
other coupling on at a joint terminal which 
has been set up in Newark, .\. J. 



COl'RTESV road service is building good 
will for a Cleveland oil company and its 
products. The company has equipped two 
trucks with air compressors, lire repair 
tools, gas. oil, etc. sends them out on 
week-ends and holidays in quest of motor- 
ists in trouble. To all such the iruck drivers 
prolTer their services without obligation or 
charge, except for materials. 



AN AUTOMOBILE manufacturing com- 
pany has devised a double- purpose radio 
program, aimed btith at selling cars to con- 
-.iimt-rs Mnif ri'iTiiiiini' dealers to handU- 



.•\ R.^DIO manufacturer is spurrinR sates 
of auto radios by offering free with each 
set a year's insurance against toss or dam- 
age by lightning, ftrc. theft, wind or explo- 
sion while installed in the owner's car. 



THE TEXTILE industry, long centered in 
ihe East and South, has established out- 
posts in the Middle West. An exccuti%'e of 
one of these pioneering and growing - 
mills, established near Chicago, cites as 
advantages of its location: quick transpir- 
lation of finished goods to selling outlets 
in St. Louis. Cincinnati, Cleveland and 
other large cities, cheap transportation of 
cotton from the South via the now-com- 
pleted Illinois Waterway. An admitted dis- 
advantage i^ lack of a supply of skilled 
latior. 



WHEN a large New York dcpartmeni store 
recently inaugurated deferred payments in 
its home furnishings departments it worked 
out a "budget plan" unusual in many of its 
details. Down payments of 25 per cent of 
the purchase are required, with no carrying 
charge if the balance i.s paid within three 
months. The plan may be used only with 
purchases of $ltiO or more. On $UH) pur- 
chases, up to four months' credit extension 
is given with carrying charges of $1.50; on 
SiiiO lo S2W> purchases six months: S2(X) 
to S300 seven months, and more than S3()0 
a maximum of ten months. 



ODD LOTS: A ginger-ale company has 
launched a new carl3t>naied coffee drink, 
prepared with coffee, sugar, flavors and 
carbonated water. ... A Chicago depart- 
ment store recently offered bargams so un- 
usual that Ripley's "Believe it or not" 
phrase was used to head the advertisement 
announcing them. ... A western bus com- 
pany has adopted a prartice ol the air lines 
and is employing stewardesses on its pas- 
senger buses. ... .A Buffalo retailer of 
electrical appliances offers to pLce electri- 
cal refrigerators in housewives' kitchens for 
free trials, reports that, once placed, com- 
pletion of the ;sale is easy. . . . Evergreens 
are now being preserved like rosebushes 
during shipment. 

—Paul H. Havwaro 

FIditoh's Notf: Further information on 
;iiiv of these items can be had by writing us. 
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Charting the Course of Business . . . 



famous section 7(a) 



IN THE beginnings of the NRA, the talk as codes were 
drafted was of minimum wages, of maximum hours, of fair 
differentials between sections of the country where living costs 
and conditions differed. Of late the talk has twen of the 
recognition or non-recognition of labor unions. The American 
Federation of Labor has grown more belligerent in its de- 
mand. Union or non-union is the most serious hazard in the 
course of the NRA. Even its well wishers admit this. Its 
enemies, if any there be, rejoice secretly. 

In this issue, then, read carefully the article on page 13 on 
organized labors attitude by William Green, the Federation 
President. Read also the statement of President Harriman 
of the United States Chamber summarized on page 1 5, 

The text of NIRA seeined clear on the subject. Here are 
the pertinent clauses of Section 7 (a) : 

That employees shall have llie right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing, and 
sliall be free from ihe inlerferencc, restraint, or coercion of em- 
ployers of labor, or their agents, in the designation of such rep- 
resentatives or in self-orKaniisation or in other concerted acli%fities 
for the purpose ot collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
proteaion; 

That no employee and no one seeking employment shall be re- 
quired as a condition of employment lo join any company union 
or to refrain (mm joininfi, organiztnK, or assisting a labor organi- 
zation of his own choosing. 

The automobile industry in adopting its short code ac- 
cepted these provisions and added: 

Without in any way attempting to qualify or modify, by inter- 
pretation, the foregoing requirements of the National Industrial 
■Recovery .Act, employers in this industry' may exercise their 
rifiht to select, retain or advance employees on the basis of in- 
dividual merit, without rejjard to their membership or non- 
membership in any organization. 

It would seem that such a declaration would be all that 
the National Recovery Administration could ask or could 
expect. 

Apparently it is not. The newspapers of September 7 car- 
ried the announcement that Administrator Johnson would 
allow no further clarification of the labor guarantee and 
"that such language as inserted in the automobile code rela- 
tive to the merit system for employees would be stricken from 
other industrial agreements." 

A step backward and a dangerous stefi. a step away from 
business freedom towards union domination. 

Effects of the cotton tax . . . 

•k THE simplest of codes for the smallest of industries 
presents problems. But what of such an industry as that of 



cotton manufacturing which must not only prepare a code 
upon which worker and employer, North and South, can 
agree, but must also face the questions raised by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment .A.dministration with its limitation of 
raw material output and its processing tax on materials and 
manufactured products already on hand? 

Here's a maker of cotton mattresses. He uses a low grade 
cotton which he bought at a tow price, and he has on hand 
a stock made to sell on that basis. Along comes a tax of 4.2 
cents a pound. A cotton mattress weighs a good deal and he 
fears he may have to raise his prices to a point where the 
customer will buy a mattress of another material. 

In a country store are jiounds— tons perhaps — of low 
priced overalls, work shirts and jumpers. They're heavy and 
made of comparatively inexpensive cotton. A tax of 4.2 cents 
a pound is a burden. 

A hundred miles away in a shop dealing in women's ap- 
parel is a rack of cotton dresses. There might not be a 
pound of cotton in two or three of them. The tax means 
little or nothing except the burden of collection. 

Beet sugar is shipped in cotton bags and tons of bagging 
are used yearly. There's a processing tax on bags and a floor 
tax on existing stocks. Cotton production is being cut and 
prices are looking up. The beet sugar industry looks about 
for a substitute bag, paper perhaps or jute. 

The cotton industry sees a large market going and pro- 
poses some sort of compensating tax or duty to save itself 
from its paper competitor. 

A tough and tangled job. 

Arbitrating industrial problems . . . 

IT IS no secret that there are honest differences of 
opinion on the wisdom and the consequences of the NR.A 
experiment. That the idea should be qualified with individual 
self-interest is understandable enough where the human 
equation is so thoroughly involved. That these variations 
should be comiiosed through the unifying influences of 
trade and industrial groups attests a practical patriotism. In 
a society where there is so high a degree of inter-dependence 
it is only rational that the administrators of the recovery 
legislation should seek a moratorium on disputes between 
employers and workers which would impede the progress 
toward good times. 

The importance of preserving the status quo is brought in- 
to public view through the President's acknowledgement of 
the creation of a national board of arbitration, announced by 
the Administration's industrial and labor advisory boards. In 
it the President sees an act of economic statesmanship to be 
earnestly commended "to the public conscience." It is possible 
to believe that never was the need for industrial peace more 
emphasized by the intricate variables which business must 
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face. Whatever is done to assure opportunity for "collective 
irgaining." it must be evident that "strikes and lockouts 
ill incri-ast- um-mployineni and create a condition clearly 
out of harmony with the spirit and puriMse of the NRA." 

Where "harmony" becomes the decisive watchword, the 
countr>' can be counted on to see with the President "a com- 
jwlIinR logic in calling u[x>n manaRement and labt»r to avoid 
any agRressive action threatening the recovery program." 

Preparing for prosperity , , . 

it THE TOuntry today is engaging in a novel experiment. 
It is undertaking to prepare itself for prostx?rity. Long and 
arduous efforts have sometimes brought prosperity, but even 
with the discipline that goes with sustained endeavor there 
was not preparation for the problems prosperity itself brings. 
Besides, the prosperity which is now expected is to come 
rajiidly. as such things go, and anything like sudden pros- 
]Terity has always been disastrous for men and nations. 

There has been no chance for advance training that would 
prepare individuals and institutions to meet the problems of 
|)rosj)erity and succeed in prolonging it by post|X)ning those 
cumulative maladjustments which change the economic face 
of things and supplant confidence that honest work and 
straight thinking will bring rewards with a hoiieiess state 
of mind and a belief that no amount of effort and ability 
can make headway against adverse conditions. 

The preparation which is now under way is not a course in 
[ihysical culture, or in mind training, or in moral instruc- 
tion. It is the creation of a new degree of economic equality 
among enterprises by raising subnormal elements of com- 
[letition to levels accepted as jirojier standards. 

The theory is that basic conditions of comiiclition are very 
much alike for all enterprises, those who otherwise would 
not live up to the standards of competitors earnestly seeking 
to discharge their obligations to the public will not profit 
unduly and beyond their deserts from renewed general busi- 
ness activity. The proposition which underlies the prepara- 
tions now going forward on a national scale is that renewed 
business activity in whidi there will Ix' equitable opjxjrtunity 
for all to participate will mean sustained business activities. 

Competition and efficiency . . . 

■k MEDIOCRITY tends to prevail in the conduct of com- 
ixrtitive business and the average level of intelligence holds 
sway. This is the conclusion of Dr. Horace Secrist, professor 
of economics at Northwestern University, after a study of 
usands i>f firms over a period of ten years. 
No one is safe against the competitive tactics of his neigh- 
bor. Dr. Secrist concludes. Sliould a firm which is sufwrior 
in organization and management adopt a plan which prom- 
ises success, it is obliged to meet the competition of firms 
Jess efficient. Soon or late, this comjietition upsets the iilans 
of the efficient firm in the vicious circle of imitations and 
Dr. Secrist puts his faith in a planned economy — as a sort 
of graded and classified educational system. 

"If those in a trade," he says, "assumed the resjmnsibility 
of making currently known their costs and their profits, and 
specified the conditions growing uut of their e.xperience as 
to volume of business, the necessary accounting records and 
other information, and these facts by the trade or guild as a 
unit were forcefully brought to the attention >.>( prcjsfX'Ctive 
entratits into the trade, this action might have the effect 
of discouraging those from entering who with almost jxt- 
fect certainty will fail later." 

It is no mere rhetorical question he jwses in asking "has 
not the time come and the exjierience in part accumulated for 
tfie calculation of tables of trade mortality, and should not 
these be used by trades themselves in advising their own 
members of the conditions of survival and of the chance of 
death?" The fact that American business is now engaged in 



an experiment toward a planned recovery on a national scale 
gives Iresh point to the salty commentary of the late C^wge 
W. Perkins, "Some day it is going to be crime not to make a 
profit." 

Appreciation of the individual . . . 

* HOW free is the individual? Two foreign estimates are 
presented in the news. The present day trend toward central- 
ization of economic control in the United States will result 
in an "economic tyranny" more powerful than any dictator- 
ship, says Dr. Florian Znaniecki, professor of sociology 
at the University of Posen, lecturing in this country. 

"It may not result in the same forms as it has in Russia," 
he believes. "It may be more like Italy. With this economic 
tyranny there will be no limit to power, for if you once secure 
economic control, all control is in your hands." 

Here is another facet of his idea : "The supreme value of 
mankind is the human individual, and the human individual 
realizes himself only in free and creative cooix-ration with 
others," 

In a speech decreeing police supervision for business. Dr. 
Kurt Schmitt, German Minister of Economics, declared that 
"the problems facing German business can be solved only by 
business itself; that is, by responsible leaders who have 
grown out of it. The State shall administer and with its eco- 
nomic ix)licy provide leadership for business, but it cannot 
do business itself. Every attempt to socialize business is 
doomed to failure because of the human factor. What has 
made us great is the utilization of individual capacity." 

As the pulpit sees recovery . . . 

•k WHILE the President, professors, press, and politicians 
are interpreting the "new deal" to the public, the pulpit has 
its translators no less articulate. Three sermons preached on 
a summer Sunday in New York suggest how closely the 
church is watching the new order. At the Riverside Church, 
the Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick told his congregation 

. . . wise men row understand that with our mass production 
we cannut i;ci un pruducin^ without millions of consumers, and 
that we cannot gel millions of consumers without paying the 
great body of the common people waf;es high enough so that they 
can consume; so that the new prescription kn prosperity is not to 
keep waives down to the lowest level, but tu lift ihem to the high- 
est level possible. 

In his sermon at St. Paul's Chapel, Columbia University, 
Dr. Shailer Mathews said 

The sort of thing Mr. Roosevelt is doing illustrates perfectly 
what might be called the Anglo- .\merican method of revolution, 
h does not attempt to force the complete elimination of anything, 
but to develop more perfectly what is here and already known. 
The Continental type of revolution calls lof a new premi.'^e out- 
side of experience. Commtmism and Socialism demand something 
that is outside ol all experience. 

Russia and its grain . . . 

THE Russian experiment still fascinates. A gcxid many 
.Americans have sought first hand knowledge and returned 
sadder, if not wiser. Not so Corliss Lament, son of a partner 
of the House of Morgan, and his wife, Margaret Lamont. 
In "Russia Day by Day" (Covici-Friede), an account of a 
tour in the summer of 1932. they reflect a lively enthusiasm 
for the institutions of communism. 

Here's a revealing paragraph: 

The local Soviets tequisitioned so much grain last year for the 
Governineni thai not enough was left for ihis year's sowing. Ac- 
rordingly. the LSox'ernment this year sent down tons and tons of 
grain to provide seed for the sowing. But much of it never reached 
the fields, because the peasants ale a lot of it as bread and sold 
a tot more as a speculation in the open market. Such peasants. 
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therefore, had very little to sow and now have very little to reap. 
Some well informed Moscow residents , . . believe that the real 
cause of the present food crisis is that the Government has nol 
been able to give sufficient goods to the peasant in return (or 
wheat. The peasant, who is eminently hard-boiled and mate- 
rialistic, simply stops producing under these conditions. . . . 

As long as official seizure of the grain is rationalized as 
the good of the state, unwillingness of the peasants to pro- 
duce wheat to be confiscated can be viewed as sabotage of 
a sort. Eloquence must indeed be made of sturdy stufT to 
convince the farmers that it is sheer stubbornness to refuse 
to grow more and more wheat when they are not permitted 
enough to eat out of last year's crop. What seems material- 
ism in the individual, by convenient political interpretation, 
t>ecomes government idealism, an elasticity of definition to 
which Americans are no strangers. 

Thirty nations join on wheat . . . 

★ THIRTY NATIONS have been able to agree! That is a 
notable accomplishment. Their feat was one of the parts of 
the world economic conference, too. And the subject matter 
was the very staff of life in which country after country had 
set up a determined nationalistic policy of making itself 
self -sufficient. To that end, they used soaring tarilY struc- 
tures, big premiums for domestic production, and restric- 
tions upon the amount of foreign wheat that might go into 
their bread. 

Perhaps the wheat agreement will have unexpected con- 
sequences. Arbitrary arrangements on the huge canvas of 
the world have almost a settled habit of doing that sort of 
thing. No statesman-painter, no group of them, yet evolved, 
has been able to keep in mind all iK»rtions of that vast can- 
vas and see to it that the design is well done everywhere. 
Even the Ottawa agreement of the British Empire, prepared 
by men of one race and one flag, has had perturbing results 
the authors had not guessed. The latest is organized smug- 
gling of silver coin out of New Zealand! Statesmen, outraged 
at the vagaries of things they did not know they were touch- 
ing, may well command our sympathies when the merchants 
of the Antipodes grow wrathful over the lack of means for 
making change. 

There may be a suggestion in the wheat conference for 
procedure in the Economic Conference. The International 
Chamber of Commerce made the suggestion in 1931. If 30 
nations reached agreement upon a subject in which all were 
directly concerned, 30 others might repeat the fact as to 
another subject in which they were equally interested, while 
64 gathered at London had their troubles in reaching an 
agreement even to take a recess. 

The wheat conference had a method of approach that 
promised well. The four imp<jrtant exporting countries got 
into agreement that something should be done. They took 
advantage of the World Economic Conference to get the two 
minor exporting countries and the countries which are nor- 
mally importers to sit down around a table. 

The event was an undertaking all around. The exporters 
promised to decrease exports. The importers agreed, when 
the world price had risen ten cents more, to 63.6 cents gold, 
they would begin to take down their barriers against the 
exporters' wheat, and continue the process as the world price 
increased, meanwhile ceasing to encourage more wheat pro- 
duction in their countries. 

Thus, the World Economic Conference has one more sub- 
stantial accomplishment to show for all of the effort that 
went into it. 

A public experiment . . . 

if THE Tennessee Valley Authority has so many possible 
activities that it is in danger of being made in St. Paul's 
phrase "all things to all men." To the farm reliever, it is an 



experiment station which may make fertilizer cheaper; to 
the reclamationist it is a place to combat soil-erosion and 
study flood-control ; to the social reformer it is a chance to 
try a new way of living wherein the industrial worker shall 
be part farmer and perhaps the farmer shall be part indus- 
trial worker. 

But according to David E. Lilienthal, one of the directors 
of the Authority, the experiment of power production by a 
government agency is not to be forgotten, Mr. Lilienthal, 
once a Public Service Commissioner in Wisconsin, came out 
the other day with an announcement of the plans and pur- 
poses of the Tennessee Valley Authority of which he is one 
of the three directors. Here are sentences from his creed 
which is presumably that of his fellow directors: 

The business of generating and distribiiiing electric power is a 
public business. 

The interest of the public in the widest possible use of power 
is superior to any private interest. Where the private interest and 
this public interest conflict, the public interest must prevail. 

The tact that action by the Authority may have an adverse 
economic effect upon a privately owned utility should be a mat- 
ter for the serious consideration of the Board in framing and 
executing its power program, but it is not the determining factor. 

So believing, the Authority proposes to serve with i>ower 
the regions within direct reach of the existing Muscle Shoals 
plant and the Norris Dam, then to include the whole drain- 
age area of the Tennessee River and finally : 

To make the area a workable one and a fair measure of public 
ownership, it should include several cities of substantial size 
t auch as Chattanooga and Knoxville) and, ultimately, at least 
one city of more than a quarter million, within transmission dis- 
tance, such as Birmingham, Memphis, Atlanta, or Louisville. 

A program which may give the stockholders of existing 
utilities companies of the United States something to con- 
sider. And they should not think of it only in connection 
with the Tennessee Valley. They should remember the whole 
Roosevelt yardstick program— <»n the St. Lawrence, at 
Boulder Dam and in the Columbia River Basin. 

Work for work's sake? . . . 

THERE is something that shocks the American con- 
science in the suggestion made by Sir Josiah Stamp at the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science that in 
some way science in its discovery of new things and new 
ways of making old things should be slowed up until our 
economic understanding of how to use new tilings should 
increase. We have in this country always felt that scientific 
(progress went hand in hand with economic and material 
progress; that the man who put an automobile within our 
reach bestowed upon us a blessing, not a curse. 

It is hard to change that way of thinking even in the dark 
days of depression. U coal can be brought out of the earth 
without a miner crawling into the blackness and lugging it 
out on his back, must we put aside the newer methods be- 
cause we know not how to provide for the miner whose job 
can be done by a machine? Must ditches be dug by hand 
to keep the ditch digger employed? Must we have work for 
work's sake? 

Passing a small public park in Washington the other 
day, a boy saw a group of men mowing grass with scythes. 
"What a clumsy way of working," was his comment. He had 
never seen a scythe. Even a hand driven lawn mower was to 
him a waste of effort. 

Yet his great grandfather saw a horse drawn mowing 
machine as an innovation and never dreamed of a machine 
that would harvest and thresh grain in the field. 

With all deference to Sir Josiah and to other economists 
and "technocrats" who have urged that invention be checked, 
we still feel that there is enough intelligence in humanity 
to go on devising ways of lessening work without starving 
the man whose work is taken from him. 



The NRA and the Small City 



By JOHN KELLEY and PAUL McCREA 



'l^/l.ATK in August a mt-m- 
"^L/ ''•^■f "^ a civic club 
T •.topped at a laborer's 
home in a small city. To the 
woman who answered his kiK)ck 
he explained that he was seek 
ing sisnatures to the National 
Recovery Administration's con- 
sumers' cards. 

"You bet I know about the 
NRA." she said. "My husband 
was working for four dollars a 
wivk. Now he's getting 13 and 
our three children have enough 
to cat. (jive me the card. I'd 
like to sign a dozen of them" 

Abtmt that same time a fel- 
low solicitor was getting a door 
slammed in his face. It devel- 
oped that that housewife had 
been paying a maid ten cents an 
hour. The girl had left her to 
work for a concern which had 
gone under the Blue Eagle and 
was paying wages prescribed in 
its code. Tlie housewife refused 
to coojierale with a Govern- 
ment that took her help away 
from her. 

In still another part of town 
a righteous woman was refus- 
ing to sign because she could 
not be convinced that the NRA 
had nothing to do with the re- 
turn of beer. 

Such small dramas have been 
a largely unrecorded phase of 
the recovery program. Atten- 
tion has been ftxnissed on 
Washington, where the strate- 
gies were being mapix-d. rather 
than on the sinall towns where 
they were being carried out. 

There had been tales that 
these strategics were palling on the men 
who were trying to put them into ef- 
fect. Rumor said that inequities and 
hardships developing under the codes 
were sa|)ping the fine enthusiasm which 
attended the inauguration of the NR.'X 
program. If one listened closely it was 
ntJt difTicult to hear predictions that the 
whole arrangement would collapse be- 
cause small business men, on whom its 
success dejiended, were unable or un- 
willing to follow its i)rovisions. 

To determine how far these things 
were true Nation's Bi'siness sent two 
of its staff to a certain small city to in- 
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One pointed to an article he formerly bought 
for 44 cents. The price had climbed to ^1.05 



NATION'S BUSINESS sent two 
of it.s staff to a .small city to inves' 
tigate thf rumors that business men 
were dissatisfied with NRA and 
refusing to cooperate. Thi.s is the 
report tliey made after talking with 
the business men 



terview business men. The town, which 
will be nameless here, was selected al- 
most at random. It may or may not be a 
representative town. It is, at any rate, 
an energetic town with progressive busi- 
ness men. It is unusual in that it has 
had no bank failures and a negligible 
unemiiloyment problem. Although it has 
only 7,(XK) people, its trade area em- 
braces a fanning country with 80,000 
population. No nearby cities of compar- 
able size complicate its competitive 
problems. 

Early in September, 80 jjer cent of its 
business houses were under the Blue 



Eagle. Two-thirds of its honn-s 
had signed consumi'rs" cards 
and (he drive was still going 
un It was estimated thai the 
.\R.'\ tiad already created 150 
new jtibs and increased innu- 
tiiii.ibie s;ilaries. Individual 
I iiiplciyers. coming under the 
cmlf-s, had increased pay rolls 
from five to 240 jx-r cent. 

Making it work 

THIS record wojld indicate 
that the town had accepted the 
Blue Eagle and was trying to 
abide by its teachings. Its busi- 
ness men had had at least a 
brief opix>rtunity to decide 
whether tliey were for the NR \ 
or against it. 

Those interviewed \v > i <■ 
unanimously foi it. 

"It has to work," was a com- 
mon expression, "what will 
hapjK-n if it dtx-sn't?" 

Nobody would attempt to 
define the doom which waits on 
failure, althougli many out- 
lined the benefits they exix-cted 
from the code's successful oper- 
ation. 

"The code will increase our 
cf)st of oix'ration," one man 
said, "but if it accomplishes the 
puriHjse of stimulating business 
as a whole, we are willing to 
take lower profits for the good 
of the country." 

"I am for anything that will 
kill cut-throat cttmpetition," 
said another. The fact that he 
had increased his pay roll $100 
a week and his number of em- 
ployees by 25 [Jtr cent had not temjK>red 
his enthusiasm. 

"If it puts me on a fair standard of 
competition with other business men I 
am sure I can succeed." 

By September 1 none of these long- 
range expectations had been realized. 
Most men set 60 or W) days as the 
minimum time they must wait for ben- 
efits. 

"I think I can hold out that long." 

one merchant said. "Those who can't 
probably will go broke." 

Most of them seemi'd willing to lake 
that chance. A garage man, who had 
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The How of Multilith 




liOHlics lo be reproduced by MULTlLlTII 
ciia be drdwn dirtctty tipan ihe ptutc vt'tih 
orayan^ pen or bruhfi and ink: [racud 
thrDa^fai ftpccial cdrbon papL-r. Arttriis* 
Eketchefrdr^wioe^fbu^inesii Jorm&^mid other 
Biitiilqr piflterial can thus be rcpruduccd in 
quantliica in a Ec^v minute's time, oil ^vJEfal the 
r^chucKii nhtch iLJcniifics true lithugraphii: 




Letters, bullciifis, in&irucdon ehccLs^ cic, 
CAH be produced bj^ lypc^^riting the copy 
directly upnri the MULTILITH plate, 
through ufiptreial ribbon^ As described jtboviii 
the eopy cau be illuktrulcd with skelcbcs 4>r 
dmvt'^riigs tnttdc upon the same plitic* Tin; 
pUte cun be immediately placctl in the m^' 
chine, and guantity copies prnducL-d. 




Multilith 

TKM( MARK 

MUITICRAPH'S LATEST 
BIG ACHIEVEMENT ! 



Thirty years of successful experience in designing and 
building office duplicating and printing equipment are be- 
hind this new machine . . , flie first cguipmenf to bring lith- 
agraphy withia the scope of taytian utility/ 
Now, right in your own office, you can produce letterheads, 
letters, charts, maps, catalog pages, advertising and sales 
oiaterial, drawings, illustrations , business and factory Eurcns, 
etc., with the speed, quality and economy that only lith- 
ography makes possible. Simple subjects can be reproduced 
withia a few mt/meitt's time . . . more complicated suhjects 
can be reproduced within a half hour's timet 
The simplicity of preparing plates fur MULTILITH repro- 
duction is illustrated and described at the left. Consider 
the opportunities which this remarkable new method of 
lithographic printing will open fur you. New economies in 
printing . . . new profits from increased sales promotion 
activities .. .in MULTIl-lTIl you have an ideal office unit to 
flit a large percentage of your printing requirements. 

SEE MULTILITH DEMONSTRATED! 
Tlie Mjttitith Sales Agency in your locality is ready to 
demonstrate the SPEED. QUALITY and ECONOMY of 
MULTILITH at your convenience, without ohiigatioii. 
Phone now fur an appointment, or send coupon for further 
details and actual samples of MULTIl-ITH work. 

Addressograph-Mulligraph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
IRA. 



Two Models Ready 




CoiDpticatcd fiubjectf, or thone invuKin^ the 
UKC d1 ha[ft<ine iicrccni« can be photngraphed 
upQU a ne^Qtivi!^ wliich is then pljctrd in 
contact with a eerisitiztJ ^f U LT I L 1 111 
plate. The Imnjc iv printed upaa tlic pliiEe 
by eKpo%ufc iq Jiaht, and then dc^e/opeJ la 
ftU ksi detail, ready for rtproduciion. 

H lii:n writtltff la A^DJEESSOGHAPH-Mut.TIGKAPIl CoHPORATt' 





Model 200 MULI ILI i'H 
The world's lowcM priced Iithii|;raphic ma- 
chine. Kecommended fur the duplicating qI 
letterheads,. ktti:r<it ulbcc! and factory (ormi;^ 
draniD^gs^,, type ureas* Jiud ather AubjectA not 
involviti^ halftone eercens or hcA^y solids,, 
Mflchine (peed 4000 per hour. 




Model 2V6 MU LTILITH 
A very cumpuct and completely automatic 
olTset htbofiraphic preiiiM lot IJiymun upcrntion, 
kepruducei^ phutojiinipbs,, illustrutiuns« od' 
vurtisementft, mapf., U-itcrbcuds, forms, etc.; 
iQ fac4« nny line ot tune Kubicct within ita 
ran^e of cnpftbilittes. MMchine ipeed 5000 
per hour. 



Plcii>»o sfiid mc actual samples of work 
pri»diiccd by MU I T 1 LIT IL 

Numt- 



Addrci* 



Sute 



not signed, summed up the general view 
He intended to sign m a day or to and 

put on another man. 

"It will mean :'■ ' ip," he said, 
"because we are : 'rthing now. 

.But we are willing ii heavier 
'load ttmjxjrarily if it ,." 

This heavier load takes many forms 

increased pay rolls with no attendant 
jump in sales or prices; failure of com- 
petitors to CO"' ■ ■ hortened hours of 
oiHTntion, ar. 

A- lilt t-nlarged spending 

pviwi atfd by incn-ast-d employ- 

ment and hi({h< r wages was not yet be- 
inj! reflected in sales. 

One man who signed the code report- 
ed that thn-e of his employees had 
bouglit nt'W clothing with their first pay 
checks under the new regime, however. 
Mis own business had not improved, he 
said. 

Most retailers fell that theirs hadn't 
either. Several reasons were given for 
the lag 

"People have had no money for so 
long that, when Ihey get il. they hang on 
to il." said a banker. 

Several business men, not merchants, 
fett that the new mv>ney was being used 
to pay ofT accumulated debts 

"Collections art betlcr. " they baid. 
A grocer added Mimt- substantiation 



blai.r . Ly^wSe^^SSned. The 
new schedule of operation was not pop- 
ular. 

One man. not a merchant, declared 
' <-d lack of appreciation of 

.nder the axle. 

A matter of expediency 

"THEY havi- si; • - to 

meet the codeV kiii^ 
hours." he said, "raihei than put on new 
men " 

The Chamber of Comnu-rce secretary 
commented on this development. 

"It probably isn't within the letter 
of the code," he said, "but these things 
have to be interiirt-tt-d with common 
sense. The merchants have employed ad- 
ditional jK-ople and many of them 
couldn't afford to put on any more 
They are doing the best they can and 
that is all that is required. The idea back 
of this movement isn't to force people 
into bankruptcy " 

The merchants themselves felt some 
alarm over the new arrangement. One 
explained; 

"The majority of our customers are 
farmers. They come to town early and 
are ready to buy not later than 8 o'clcKk. 
Their families come, in to the theater 




I have stood on the street after the .show Saturday night 
and heard farmers complain because [hey could not buy 



to this belief. Three men he had been 
carrying were now paying regularly on 
their accounts, he said. 

"But," he added, "general collections 
are no belter." 

This matter was causing less worry, 
however, than the question of hours. 
Store hours had been long in this corn- 



on Saturday nights and want to sho]) 
after the show. 

"Since we have begun opening the 
store later, at 9;00 a.m., 1 have sal in- 
side from 8 o'clock on and watched 20 
to 30 fjeople tr>- the door. I have st<x>d 
on the street after the show Saturday 
night and heard farmers complain that 



they could find no store o\nt\ when- 
they could buy before going honu 

Many retailers felt that this would 
drive their trade to the family-operated 
crossroads stores which, according to 
local report, wer. 
to the recovery i 
who had just 
through the neai . 

h«' found no N'RA signs and that mil* ■•! . 
stfmed to know anything about r 
or the gerH'ral program of the Adi; 
t rat ion 

"Tht-^* stores." he said, "not only will 
be able to stay ojx-n early and late, bin 
they will be able to beat our prices il 
we try to pass our increased costs on 
to the consumers." 

Fear of this kind of comr)etition was 
aggravated by doubt as to how much 
cooperation could be expected fn)m the 
customer. The general impression was 
that, in spite of (he willingness to sign 
consumers' cards, the store that could 
sell for less would get the business 
whether it had the Blue Eagle or not. 

"You can't change human nature," 
one man said, "and it's human naturt- 
to buy at the lowest [XKsible price." 

.^tKither merchant reixirted that, al- 
though he had signed the axle, and 
many of his comj)etitors hadn't, his 
business wasn't any Ix-tter 

"Only one man ever mentioned the 
code," he said. "Thai was before we 
signed. He threatened to quit trading 
here because we didn't have a Blue 
Eagle. I think he was joking." 

.Although this retailer had increased 
his pay roll 35 jx-r cent after signing the 
code, he had not, he said, passed this 
added e.xpense on to his customers. Only 
one retailer said that lie had increased 
prices for this reason. He was able to 
discern no loss of trade, he rejxirted, and 
felt that "higher prices were a go«xl 
thing." 

Low price.s go high 

SEVER.4I, retailers belii vird thai cer- 
tain manufacturers were bKisling prices 
solely b<.'cause of sucli a feeling. One 
pointed to an article which he formerly 
bought for 44 cents. The price had 
climbed to SI. 05, with the manufactur 
er's acceptance of the NK.\ Cfxle given 
as the reas{)n. The retailer was skeptical 
In another store, the owner e.xplained 
that a davenport then- selling for $58 
sold for S28 on May 1. 

"This is the most inexpensive in its 
line," he explained, "and customers who 
buy it do so because they can't pay 
rnoie. Pwjple won't pay the new price," 

.Another reta;ler feU that the threat of 
higher prices had cau*d many of his 
customers tu make purchases earlier 
than they might have otherwise. A de- 
partment-store operator said he had 
heard no complaints because of higher 
prices and had n») fear of such com- 
I Continued on page 75} 
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HEALTHY NERVES 



OF THE SEA!^ 

i 







• PROWLING ACROSS THE OCEAN 
FLOOR . ■ . beneath thousands of tons 
of water... a deep-sea diver finds that 
healthy nerves arc essential. His very 
life may depend upon his ners'es. 

• LEFT— DIVING FOR FUN calls 
for healthy nerves, tool You can smoke 
all you want and never have jangled 
nerveSf if you switch to Camels. 



• FRANK CRILLEY, champion deep- 
sea diver, holder of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor and the Navy Cross, 
says; "Camels never upset my nerves." 



Steady Smokers turn to Camels 



IT jS MORE FUN TO KNOW 

Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos than any other 
popular brand. You will 
find Camels rich in flavor 
and delightfully mild ! 




Frank (.'iiillky says, "Deep down 
under 'MlO feet of water, working fe- 
verishly under terrific pressure — no 
place for a nervous man ! That's why 
a diver's nerves must always be in 
[lerfeet condition. And that's wliy I 
sraoke Camels and have smoked them 
for years. They are a milder cigarette 
and they taste better. But more im- 
portant than that to me — they never 
ujjset my nervous system." 



Camel's costlier tobaccos are milder, 
do taste better. They never get on the 
nerves. Men and women whose very 
lives depend on healthy nerves have 
rii.scovered this. Your nerves will con- 
firm it. Start .smoking Camels today ! 



H .1 Bi'yiiulilH TutwiTi» Cnnii^Bnr 





NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 
NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 
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When ALCOA 
Rides the Rails 






The modern trend in roiling sux;k — 
Union Pacific's R;iil-Plane — a new 
high speed, \ight weight, stream lined 
tram, made of Alcoa Aluminum alloys. 
Everythmii's smooth — not a break in 
contour from stem to stern. Its three- 
car unit carries the engine, railway 
postoffice. Kt^p.tjje car, buffet diner, 
and 1 ifi passengers — the equivalent of 
an ordinary passenger locomotive and 
train. Yet altogether this train weighs 
even less than a standard single Pull- 
man c.tr. Powered with a Ti'Cylindcr 
automotive engine, 600 horsepower 
carries this train as fast as no miles 
per hour — contrasted with 2000 to 
4000 horsepower needed to h.iul ordi- 
nary fast trains. Faster, safer, more 
comfortable. it dctiirtflycosts less per pas' 
senger in tie 10 operate than a motor bus? 




there is Safety, 

Speed and Savings 

"Help us rc'design — help us give better service more 
economically," the railroads are asking the equip' 
ment companies. And the latter are answering with 
radically new trains — stream-lined trains, motor- 
powered trains, trains made of the light, strong alloys 
of Alcoa Aiu7JiiTiiirji. Using this metal, tons of need- 
less dead-weight are eliminated, yet structural parts 
are actually thicker, sturdier, safer. With dead 
weight cut, speed is increased; starts, stops, accel- 
eration are smoother; power and maintenance costs 
are greatly reduced. What Alcoa Aluminum brings 
to trains, it brings also to buses, truck bodies, ele- 
vators, tank cars — every unit of transportation. 



ALCOA 
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Every industry profits from Alcoa Aluminum 




In every industry, the men who set the 
pace are investigating the possibilities 
of Alcoa Aluminum. Strong as struc- 
tural steel, yet only i / j as heavy, the 
alloys of this modern metal are lifting 
dead'weight from production equip- 
ment, increasing efticiency. They're 
non-contaminating, non-magnetic, high 
in heat and electrical conductivity. 



KEEP COOL WITH 

ALCOA ALUMINUM 

Alcoa Aluminum, tisfJ for fins, 
tubings and fittings in these re- 
frigerator coils, dissipates heat 
faster because of its hi^h thermal 
coniiuctivity. Easier to install, 
too, heciuse of its light weight. 
Ideil for food refrigeration be- 
cause it isn't affected by cotn- 
monly-uscd refrigerants. 




They bring Ught weight, durability, 
attractiveness to the finished product. 
In the factory, paint made with genuine 
Alcoa Albron powder as a pigment 
will brighten interiors, protect surfaces 
from rust, weathering, smoke and acid 
fumes. 

Alcoa Aluminum can make your pre 
duction more efficient, your product 
more saleable. Let us show you how. 
Also how to use, form and handle this 
metal. Address: ALUMINUM COMPANY 

0/ AMERICA; 1835 Gulf Buildini, PITTSBURGH, PA. 



THAT FINISHING TOUCH 

Thanks to Alumilite, the new protective fini-sh for 
aluminum, your product can have a permanent, attrac- 
tive, salcs-ititnuhting color. Color becomes an integral 
part of the metal — it can't crack or flake, even when 
the colored product is stamped from a coil! Proccis 
owned by Aluminum Colors, Inc. 



ALUM! NUW 



NO FEAT AT ALL 

This man is Itftint; an 
Alctji Aluminum case- 
ment window taller 
than he is and three 
times as wide. Because 
of its light weight it 
can be easily handled, 
easily installed. No 
warping. No splitting. 
No maintenance. No 
drip-staining of adjoin- 
ing surfaces. 



., — , 

1 
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Americas Jirsl 
Paper Mill -1690 



William Hradfuhd of Philadi-lphia, that c<>it>ny's 
first ()rinti.T, opeiTcit his shoji there in 

In 1690, William Rittcnhimse, a CitTinan paper 
maker, built Atiicrtca's first paper mill at (jernianttivvii, 
Pennsylvania, to suppiv the in-e<is ot Phihitlelphia's 
printer — William B rad lord. 

Krum that early alliance between printer and paper 
maker there have gruwn two great industries, with 
progress in cither matched by equal advancement in 
the other. 

The development of Klcerfcct — The Perfect 
Printing Paper — is the most recent and revolu- 
tionary achic\emeiit in the art and science of paper 
making. 

In Kleerfect is accomplished the perfect relationship 
tif the five desirable qiiahties of paper fur good printing 
— strength, opacitv, smooth surface, ink absorption, 
and color. One quality has imt been gained at the ex- 
pense of any other and alt have been achieved at a price 
not above that of just printable paper. 

K I M U K R LY- I. A R K CORPORATION ■ 

CHICA(;0 . S SottlA Mu/iigam J-vntiie ■ NEWVOKK • 



Wire naarks arc eliminated due to special processing 
that gives the paper the same surface and the same 
color on both sides — qualities that printers have long 
sought in uncoated book papers. 

Kleerfect has a color that pcrmit.s fine tone differen- 
tials in printing and yet the noji-glare surface is easy on 
the eve. Kleerfect has the strength required by nufdeni 
presses and an »)pacity greater than old style papers ot 
eijiial weights. Large areas of solid colors do not shtiw 
through sheets of Kleerfect. 

Kleerfect will meet the approval of publisher, 
printer, and advertiser for one color or multicolor print- 
ing and for rotogravure. 

Kor printed sample write on vour letterhead, please, 
to our Advertising Department in Chicago. 




THE PER 



PRINTING PAPER 



Tkii tdvtriutmtHi ii nor primtiJ n KUtrfitt 

■ Estahlhhrd ■ N EKNAH, VVTSCONSI 

\zx EaiUznJ Strtrl ■ LOS ANCiELES • ^lo H'tit Sixth Sirtet 



what Ails Chambers of Commerce? 



By EDWARD A. FILENE President, Wm. Filene's Sons Co. 



lUustrations by Charles Dunn 



A LOYAL and active worker for the 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Filene 
gives here his personal views on the 
Chamber movement, suggesting a pres- 
ent weakness and a source of greater 
future strength 



^THE QUESTION "What is the 
n^J Matter with the Chamber of 

T Commerce?" is not new to cham- 
ber members. They have heard it from 
one source or another and on one occa- 
sion or another for years. It is being 
put more insistently lately, however, 
and many chamber members, studying 
developments of the past several years, 
are themselves asking the question and 
seeking an answer. 

Personally, I think it is an excellent 
idea to have chambers of commerce 
throughout the United States and to 
have a United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Unfortunately, this is not exactly 
what we have now. We do not have 
chambers of commerce — we have cham- 
bers t)f people engaged in commerce. 
That is a somewhat different thing. 

Take the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, for instance, to which I belong 
and of which 1 am, I hope, a loyal 
member. It is composed of the best 
people engaged in commerce in Bos- 
ton; but, candidly, how may it be de- 
pended upon to act upon a concrete 
proposal involving commerce? Say, for 
instance, a national appropriation for 
harbor improvement. 

The answer is- and we may as well 
admit it — that we who are engaged in 
commerce in Boston would be in favor 
of almost any appropriation which 
would bring shipping to Boston. The 
New York Merchants Association could 
be depended ujxin to take a much differ- 
ent view. It would point out that all 
the shipping from everywhere should 
come to New York. The New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, on the other 
hand, would favor some port near 
the mouth of the Mississippi, while the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
might see advantages in abandoning the 




We aren't greedy. We merely want our share 
of benefits when anything is being passed around 



Atlantic and the Gulf Coasts entirely, 
and making maximum use of the Pan- 
ama Canal to the end that all passen- 
gers and freight might enjoy the full 
benefits of the California climate. 

Stressing local benefits 

IN the end, of course, none of us would 
get what we wanted. We would com- 
promise and trade, promising our sup- 
port for this and that claim of other 
cities in return for their support for the 
maximum that our city could hope to 
get. 

We, of course, are not greedy. We just 
want our [xirt to get its share of the 
benefits whenever anything is being 
passed around. I am not blaming any- 
body, because that is human nature. 
But it is not commerce. The needs of 
commerce can never be discovered on 
any such basis. The needs of commerce 
can be discovered only by discovering 
the needs of people everywhere. To at- 
tempt to regulate commerce by pork- 



barrel methods is morally certain to in- 
jure commerce, and anything that is 
bad for commerce is bad for those en- 
gaged in it. 

Our chief problem, in fact, is not 
how we as individuals, as a city, or even 
as a nation, shall get a larger share of 
the business which is being done, but 
how we may so increase the volume of 
business that our share may certainly be 
large, whether it is proportionately any 
larger than it was before or not. 

Business men, surely, will not take 
issue with this statement. There is 
scarcely an employer with any experi- 
ence with labtir unionism who has not 
bewailed the short-sightedness of cer- 
tain labor representatives who in the 
same breath demand higher wages and 
conditions which make the paying of 
higher wages impossible. We have no 
trouble at all in perceiving that such an 
altitude is short-sighted- when some 
one else takes it. We know that we 
cannot pay higher wages unless we do 
more business. But we do not always 
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realize that we cannot do more business 
under conditions which tend to keep 
more business from being done. 

Our attilude toward the tariff— I 
mean the typical attitude of American 
business men might be cited as an ex- 
ample. That attitude has been most 
unbusinesslike. It has been almost iden- 
tical with the attitude of the most short- 
sighted walkinE delegate of the old- 
fashioned labor union, who managed 
to Ret such a strangle-hold u))tm certain 
employers that they had to agree to 
raise wages even if the decision meant 
that they must close down the plant. 

There is less justification, in fact, for 
our attitude in this matter than the 
walking delegate's attitude toward us. 
It turned out, in many cases, that em- 
ployers who were forced to pay high 
wages were compelled to find ways by 
whidi high wages ct)uld lie paid; s<t they 
intrtxiuced better methods, eliminated 
waste, and eventually baved much mori' 



hope lo get. Our attitude will be largely 
determined by our eagerness (or profits 
and what we learn as to how profits can 
be made. Each of us. of course, has 
certain ethical standards but none of us 
had very much to do with the creation 
of those standards. They came to us 
somehow, from the impact of social 
forces, from our religious and mora! 
teachings and from our jKTceplion as to 
what other people consider right. 

Developing our own leaders 

WE get our education, largely, from one 
another. In our time, we have been get- 
ting it to a great extent from our min- 
gling with other business men in the 
chambers of commerce and trade as- 
sociations. I know of no better way to 
get if, but if this education is not suffi- 
cient to enable us lo cojx' successfully 
with new problems as they arise, we 
may well ask if there is not something 




The consumer should occupy the 
place of honor at every meeting 



than they could have saved by retainmg 
the old wage-scale. By no possibility, 
however, can the prohibition (tf trade 
result in more trade. The most that 
American business men could ixissibly 
hope for, in the very nature of their 
approach to the problem of tariff- mak- 
ing, was a greater share of a dwindling 
volume of business. 

This is not a plea for free trade nor 
is it an intimation that I consider my- 
self different from other American busi- 
ness mm, and that I act upon a higher 
plane of reasoning than they. We are 
all much alike. We are all selfish. We 
are in business for the iinifit* which we 



wrong with the way in which we have 
been coming together. 

I know of no great and wise teacher 
in this modern world whom we may 
unquestioningly follow. If there is to be 
leadership, we must develop it. The only 
leader it is possible for us to follow is 
the leader whoin we ourselves create. If 
our business associations are not pro- 
ducing business leadership just now 
about the most that we can hope to do, 
it seems to me, is to analyze thos*' as- 
sociations and discover, if fjossible, why 
they do not produce the sort of leader- 
sliij) which business needs so sorely. 

1 t;in ihink of but two jiossihle ways 



in which Americans can come together 
to discover and apply a remedy for the 
ills which beset our country. One is the 
[K)liticai way. The other is the business 
way. 

I scarcely need to talk to business men 
about the folly of hoping for a political 
solution. The prime reason for this is 
that politics does not deal much with 
facts. It deals with feelings, sentiments 
and opinions. If the iwliticians knew 
how to remedy the existing situation 
^ which they most certainly do not ) they 
still could not apply the remedy. For 
they think they can do only what jiublic 
sentiment permits them to do, and the 
public sentiment which reaches and con- 
trols the ixjlilicians is often but an ag- 
gregate of prejudices and traditions, in 
direct conflict with the realities of the 
situation, and capable of being changed 
only by emotional apfjeals which may 
excite and inflame but cannot possibly 
educate. In politics a lact, after all, is 

only a fact, but a popular line is 

a vote. 

Business, on the other hand, does 
deal with faas. It must. If it doesn't 
do so. it breaks down ; and when busi- 
ness breaks down, everything breaks 
down. Business deals with people 
quite as much as politics does. But 
business must deal with them real- 
istically and obji^tively. It must dis- 
count their opinions and their preju- 
dici-s and deal with them according 
to what they actually are. 

Facts, not votes 

WE never could have had the auto- 
mobile, for instance, by voting for it. 
The majority would not have voted 
ufKin the facts of the automobile. 
They would have voted according to 
the prejudices which they had al- 
ready acquired. They would have 
argued that automobiles would drive 
horse-driven traffic from the high- 
ways; and it would have been true, 
although the real truth, if it could 
have been comprehended, would have 
been an argument for, not against, 
the automobile. They would have 
said also, and those who intended to 
manufacture automobiles must have 
conceded the point, that only the 
rich could have motor cars. 

Because it dealt with facts, however, 
and not with mere opinions, the auto- 
mobile business was able to serve all 
.America, and to enrich all .America in a 
way in which the most perfect p<jlilical 
government could not have served and 
enriched it. 

I cite this one business only as an ex- 
ample of what business generally might 
do, with no end of profit to itself, if it 
were organized to serve and enrich the 
masses everj'where. Business need not 
follow political tactics. It may and can 
organize according to the facts. In our 
separate businesses, in fact, we must 
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THESE NEW BURROUGHS MACHINES HANULE 




INCREASED 
DEMAND FOR 
STATISTICS 

AND 

FIGURES 





These new machines . . . new features . . . new developments are especially 
timely in view of the increased demand for more complete, more detailed, 
more accurate figures and statistics about your business. Burroughs can assist 
in bringing greater speed and greater simplicity to every kind of accounting 
and statistical work. Many of these new machines write several records 
io one operation; many machine operations are automatic; ail are time- 
saving. Telephone the local Burroughs representative for complete informa- 
tion. Or write directly to Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 



For 

Soles Analyses 

New Burroughs machines for 
analyzing sales by departments 
or commodities; by territories; 
by kind or size of containers or 
packages; with tas;es, eicemp- 
lions, deductions. Usually only 
one handling of the original 
record is required. Cost of 
sales computed quickly, easily 
and accurately. 



For Cost and 
Production Records 

Newly designed liurroughs 
machines — computingbyhigh. 
speed direct multiplication — 
— automatically accumulate 
multiple totals of hours, pieces, 
amounts. This greatly simpli- 
fies handling labor, material, 
and overhead figures, whether 
by job cost, standard cost, pro- 
cess cost, or any other plan. 



For Payroll, Timekeeping 
and Labor Statistics 

New burroughs machines 
compute earnings and, in one 
operation, prepare all records, 
includiftgempluyees' earnings, 
payroll sheet, pay check or pay 
envelope. They automatically 
accumulate such labor statis- 
tics as hours, earnings, various 
deductions, and net pay for any 
desired period as a by-product. 



For 

General Statistics 

Newly designed Burroughs 
machines — with an especially 
high-speed computing mecha- 
nism — (hat calculate percent- 
ages; that pro-rate overhead 
and other expenses; that calcu- 
late cust per unit and provide 
other similar figure informa- 
tion and statistics. 



leurrou 
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follow the facts as wc understand them ; 
and if our businesses do nr»t 
we do not quarre] with the I.k 
oinclude thai there must be somethinR 
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faulty with our un 
Tliere is no or.i. 
, we can go for an iiu.i 
business truth Sd wi 
which is the 
theory that im; . 
be Rrtattr than the little pile of informa- 
tion which we have individually ac 
quired. As to details of trade practia-. 
J we RO to • ■ >ns. read our 

'trade m. . .d our trade 

conferences. V\e get much help in this 
way; but most of us perceive that busi- 
ness is almost infmitely Rreater than any 
one line of busini • ' that there is 
somethuiK vit:»ll> , in business 

kCtlucation. besides ixcniiuiin acquainti-d 
'with the details ol one s own line. 

Es(K-ciaIly in times like these, when 
every industry seems to be waitinR on 
every other industry, we want to know 
something more than how to improvi' 
our individual plants. Is there no move 
that business in general can make? Is 
there no place where all business men. 
from every ramilication of business, can 
mii'l. not to debate but to discover what 
the trouble is? 

Yes, there is the chamber of 
commerce. There is one in 
nearly every city, and there is 
a National and an Interna- 
tional Chamber, too. I be- 
lieve in them, I believed in 
them from the lirst, and I did 
what little I could to [iromote 
their orKanizalion. 1 think the 
chamber of commerce is the 
best machine we have with 
which to achieve the end we 
seek. 

Voluntary cooperation 

AS to our objectives. I think 
we are i>retly well agreed. 
First, we want to find the 
business way out of this de- 
pression; then we want action in ac- 
cordance with our I'lndinRs. Most of us. 
I think, want this action to be voluntary 
We dcj not want a dictatorship, even of 
the best business minds. But we have 
had enough of depression and stagna- 
tion; and if there is a way out, and it 
is a way which business men organized 
in their chamlxirs of commerce are able 
to disco\'er. there is reason to believe 
that .American business will act upon 
the fmdings. 

Here and there, I know, there are 
cries for a dictatorship, based upon the 
theory that .Americans, with their life- 
long schooling in individualism, are in- 
capable of concerted action. Well, that 
is either true or false; and if .Americans 
are incapable of concerted action, they 
will not and cannot follow any dictator. 
But it is not true. Nowhere has the art 



of conmrcf! action rvrr been developed 

h it has been 
industry. Our 

different in' lay not yet have 

le;iT' • ' ' ... wcU, but 

wh^ 1 and do 

woik .lb < iiii 
.Arm?rican r 

prrjduce, it t ^aid tlu-. 

any natural . .. . city for >. 
action. 

This art of concerted action was not 
forani upon the .American iit-r)i>le It 
was taught to them by .A 
ness. It was not that our ; 
buy mass-prrKluction jirtxlucts because 
there were no other products in the 
market; they benight them because they 
preferred them- because mass produc- 
tion gave them hitherto-unheaid-of 
values for their moniy. And our workers 
did not hire Ihemselvi-s out to our mass- 
production industries in des}.»eration; 
they went to work there Ix-cause they 
were offered wages which workers had 
rrever known beft)re 

It is true that mtxiern industry could 
not have sold its theories l<» the Ameri- 
can iK-ople in advance; but it sold Ixjlh 
its product and its trehnique to the 
.American masses, not by the methods ol 
dictatorship, not even by seeking any 
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consumer is missing 



AT fir-t . ' 
izcd a' 
ni- 
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it seems to be orgnn 
All branches of I : 
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little closer, however, we notia- that otu' 
important element in the world of busi 
ness seems to have no delinitc rejin 
sentation here the most imixirtant ele 
ment of all the consumer 

To be sure, we are all -, but 

It is nt)t as consumers ih u-\'t in 

these business ainferences. Perhaps that 
is orw reason that they do not teach us 
as much as they should Perhajw that 
explains to a la I. ■ )ust why U-ad 

crship has not 1> iajx-d IVrhai)s 

if we thought it all over, we would insist 
uixm one more chair in every meeting 
and in every committee; and we should 
insist uixrti the consumer occu)>ying that 
chair. 

We all know, of c it we can- 
not get anywhere in I .\ithout the 

Gmsumer. That may be the leascjn why 
we do not get anywhere in so many oi 
these business conferences 

The &>nsumiT nwd not come to these 
conferences with any ideas. lie knows 
little about business and cares less. U 
he were asked liow busini'ss should be 
t)rganized to produce the best results, he 
could probably contribute ntJthing ol 



monopoly, but by following tin 
line which fact-finding disclo- 
ed to be most productive and 
most profitable. 

Is it ttx) much to e.xpect that 
American business, organized 
in its chamljcrs ol commerce, 
shall discover, by fact linding 
methods, the most productive 
and the mtisl pri>fitable course 
lor business as a whole to take? 
.And if this course sliould j)rove 
to be most profitable for the 
masses of .Americans, need we 
fear that it would not or could 
not be adopted? 

Our chambers of commerce, 
to be sure, are not now doing 
this job. For some reason or 
other, they haven't got around 
to it. That, in a word, seems to 




We never could have had the 
automobile by voting for it 
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In planning an Insurance Program 
for future needs, provide funds 
for temporary disabilities 




WHEN planning your Insur- 
ance Program you should 
make provisiori for yourself as 
well as for those dependent on 
you. You may, like most men, 
be in good health today, but you 
will perhaps not always be so 
fortunate. Sickness or accident 
cannot be foreseen — but the 
loss they bring con be provided 
against so that your financial 
situation need not be affected. 

Your Insurance Program may 
provide future incomes for your 
wife and yourself. It may assure 
educotion for your children. It 
may furnish money to pay off 
the mortgage on your home — 
if there is a mortgage. You 
have, in all probability, taken 
care of these various plans out 



of income and with enough left 
on which to live comfortably. 

But you may lack one safeguard 
without which it will be difficult 
to protect your plans for the 
future. Suppose serious illness 
or an accident interrupted or 
stopped your ability to earn 
money. Would not your plans 
be definitely upset? 

Accident and Health Insurance 
OS o port of your program will 
pay you a fixed amount for 
each week of disability if you 
ore sick or have an occidental 
injury. Don't you need that 
protection also? 

You can find out all about it 
from your Metropolitan Field- 
Man. Or mail this coupon. 



Have a we//-foundedProgrorn of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 

— Creole esfoles and incomes fo( families 
— pay off mortgagee 
— educate children 

— provide income m the event of re- 
tirement 

— esfablish business credifs 

— stabilize business orgonizo/ions by 
indemnifying fhem ogoinsf the loss 
cf key-men 

— ^provide group protection for em- 
pfoyees covering accident, sictness, 
old age and death 

— provide income on account of dis- 
ofa;/ify resuHing from persona! ac- 
cident or sickness. 

Metropofiton pohcies on individual hves, 
in vorious deportments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less- 
premiums payable a/ convenient periods. 

The Metropolitan is a mufuof organiza- 
tion. Its ossefs ore held for the benefit 
of its policy hofders, ond any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 

in the form of dividends 



Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 
1 Modison Avenge, tn) 
New York, N. Y. 

I am interested in find- 
ing out more about the 
safeguards provided by 
Accident and Healtti 
Insurance, Pleose send 
me further detoils. 



NAME 

address" 




CITY 



02 Of OKI 
nr trr •if 



I'^^i 

!ffl!If!t)l| IK ! 
'■wttp™! N |i 



STATE 



METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT • • • ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

It Inn witiiifi lo .VbmiiiMK riAN l.iji IriSL'K^.NtK Cumi'ASV p/ciiif mi'iitioH A'a(iuir.v flKJriili'i.i 
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Now with inventories building up^sdin, 
theequipmentdnd service of yourwatch- 
men become more important — there is 
more value in the plant to gudrd! 

Many watchmen's clocks have been 
allowed to run downhill the past few 
years, along with much other equipment! 

Now, with winter coming on — the 
time when fires are most likely to start — 
is a sood time to check your watchmen's 
clocks. See if they are in proper repair 
and ready to furnish you unalterable 
proof of how the watchmen guard your 
property. 

Detex Watchclock Systems, Newman, 
Patrol, Alert ar^d Eco, today offer the 
finest value we have ever offered in 60 
years of manufacturing and with 80,000 
clocks in use in 50,000 plants. 

9 Look (or the nedrcil Dctu D<«Icr In 
the cldisificd Kctipn of your local telephone 
directorjr ur\dv ■'W4lcwncn'j Time Cloctj '* 
RcprcienUtivd are locjied In ill orincipjl 
citict. Complete inlocnidtran on rcqueic. 
Approved by the Underwriierv' Ljborjioriei, 
Inc.. and Ihc IdCtory MutudFl Ldborjtary. 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

Kdveniwood Avenue, Chtcdso. Ul. 
S9 Sc<ch Sl, Botton 80 V«r>cl( St.. N. V. 
Room BOO, lldMdrictbi $t„ AlUnli 

Nf).ti» 



tiepmentitlycs In all Itrgc dtict In Amcriu and ibrodd 



any value. Any dummy, then, would do 
for our purjioses if we were to make it 
a [wint always to put him in the place 
of honor. And he would have lo bring 
his dollar along bt-cause none of us can 
do business except in relation to the 
Consumer's dollar. 

N'o business man, even if he is a con- 
sumer, could properly fill such a chair 
because \\v would almost certainly gtt 
in his own liRht. He would not always 
think of himself, and we would not al- 
ways think of him, as a consumer — 
certainly not as The Consumer with the 
tlnllaj to which all of us must relate our 
busim^ses if the businesses are to get 
anywhere at all. 

We would know, also, where every 
business man lived. But we would not 
know where the Consumer lived, and 
we would have to find out. When we 
did find out, we would find that he lived 
in the strangest sort of places; and the 
discovery would be of incalculable im- 
jinrlance to us. 

When we are trying to sell goods, of 
course, we have no difficulty in remem- 
bering that the consumer lives every- 
where, so we aim to sell everywhere if 
we can. But when we meet in these 
business conferences, and our eyes are 
allowed to drift for a moment from the 
consumer and his dollar, we get to 
imagining that he lives where we live 
and that he is an ass if he doesn't do all 
his trading with us. 

If we live in Cincinnati, then, we want 
everybt)dy to do all his trading in Cin- 
cinnati. If we live in Kalamaz<jo, we 
think everybody should do all his buy- 
ing in Kalamazoo. If we live in Ger- 
many, France, Italy or America, we 
think that everything would be about 
all right if everybody would only buy 
German, buy French, buy Italian or buy 
American. If all the nationals did this, 
of course, it would strangle international 
trade; and if the consumers throughout 
America bought only local products, no 
manufacturer could sell anything out of 
town; and not only modern commerce 
but mxlem civilization would pass 
away. 

Representing localities 

1 r>0 not charge, of course, that the 
chambers of commerce are committed 
to any such insane economic theory. I 
do say, however, that the traditions of 
the preindustrial srxiieties are still so 
strong that most of us are inclined to 
meet, even in our chambers of com- 
merce, not as representatives of com- 
merce which necessarily tends to enlarge 
the horizons of trade, but as representa- 
tives of localities which, in the very na- 
ture of sectionalism, seek first the sjiecial 
advantages of each locality. 

No program of advantage to any lo- 
cality can possibly be worked out from 
such an approach. Any special advan- 
tage must be subtracted from the general 



advantages which accrue when business 
is organized in every detail to give the 
utmost [X)ssib!e service to the greatest 
IKJSsible number of people. 

I f the Consumer were present in every 
business conference, and if he carried 
his dollar with him where all of us could 
study it, we could scarcely help discov- 
ering where that dollar comes from, and 
what makes it large and what makes it 
small. We would discover, then, that it 
is made large by simplifying and im- 
proving all the processes of commerce 
—all the processes involved in the pro- 
duction and exchange of grxxJs and ser- 
vices; and we would discover that it is 
made small by waste or lost motion in 
any of these processes, by high prices, by 
low wages, by economic insecurity which 
discourages buying, and by jH-rmitting 
unemployment when there are so many 
things which everybody wants done and 
which scientifically organized employ- 
ment could so ]>rolitably do. 

Commerce opposes sectionalism 

IN THE agrarian age, the only way out 
of depression and deprivation was by 
improving the processes of agriculture 
s(j that the soil could be made to yield 
enough to supply the needs of the little 
local groups which tilled it. In this com- 
mercial age, however, no such local 
viewpoint can be efficacious, and even 
the farmer must give his first attention 
to the orgam2ation of trade. 

Commerce is the very antithesis of 
sectionalism. It expands and can expand 
only as man's horizons are enlarged and 
he can visualize his relations, not mere- 
ly with those whom he sees daily but to 
that Ultimate Consumer who lives ev- 
erywhere, and who, although he may 
know nothing about business technique, 
is the only persfjn whose w'ishes are 
worth considering, lie is the Man with 
tJie Dollar — the only dollar in which 
business is really interested. From his 
dollar must come all our profits, all our 
wages, everything which makes business 
worth white. 

His absence from our conferences and 
committer is. after all, about the only 
imtwrtant thing the matter with our 
chambers of commerce. So I propose 
him for membership immediately — 
membership in every chamber and mem- 
bership in every committee. I do not 
mean, of course, any special consumer. 
I mean the consumer- -the mass con- 
sumer, He is a newcomer in the world, 
for he was bom of commerce; and until 
commercial practices were well ad- 
vanced, almost any special consumer, or 
siK^ial group of consumers, would serve 
the needs of such business as there was. 

For modern industry, however, serv- 
ing special groups will no longer do. 
Our machines are too productive for 
that. Unless consumers everywhere can 
buy and use our j)roducts. the ma- 
chine chokes and depression sets in. 
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If we ket'p him and his dollar always 
in our midst, we will bpcame real cham- 
bers of commerce. We will still have 
our national chambers, to be sure, and 
the International Chamber; but com- 
merce beinR what it is and the ultimate 
Consumer being what he is, every cham- 
ber will also become both national and 
international. Then we shall discuss 
commerce. Then we shall get somewhere 
with our problems. Then, we shall find 
out what business as a whole can do; 
and the fmdings will be so clear that 
business may be depended upon to do it. 

It may involve a national plan. It 
may involve considerably more reRula- 
tion than many of us feel ready to wel- 
come just now. Surely it must involve 
the abolition of unemployment. Just as 
business in the past has insisted upon 
the consumer consuming less than he 
theoretically might so that funds might 
be collected to be used as credit for the 
installation of better methods of pro- 
duction, business will no doubt now in- 
sist that the consumer consume more, 
and that credit be employed wherever 
necessary to cause him to consume more, 
so that these wonderfully productive 
processes shall not have to be discon- 
tinued. Whatever it involves, however, 
it will be the business way out of this 
depression, discovered by fact-finding 
and, therefore, carrying much more 
weight with all of us than anyone's 
opinion, even our own. 



Chambers Aid Aviation 

TO THE chambers of commerce is due 
much of the credit for the development 
in this country of the world's largest 
and most efficient air transfiortation 
system, according to Thomas A. Mor- 
gan, president of the Aeronautical 
Chaml}er of Commerce. When air 
transportation began its growth, cham- 
bers of commerce everywhere cooper- 
ated enthusiastically in the establish- 
ment of new air Hnes and new airjiorts, 
and today almost 500 local chambers 
still have active aviation committees. 

In 1926 these chambers of commerce 
caught the spirit of the Post Office De- 
[lartment, which in 1918 began to pro- 
vide air mail service in accordance with 
its traditional policy of providing postal 
facilities of economic worth to the coun- 
try. The air transport system which has 
grown up from the 2,500 miles of air 
mail routes available in 1926 is playing 
an increasingly imi>ortant r6!e in the 
economic life of the country. 

Chamber of commerce impetus also 
played an important part in the exis- 
tence today of nearly 700 commercial 
and almost as many municipal airports 
in place of the handful of indifferent 
fields available in 1926. This was com- 
munity service on an unusual scale, Mr. 
Morgan declares. 




BUY 



. . before this new day 
grows much older! 

It is not the intent of the N. R. A. to discourage modernization 
of plants. This would be both short-sighted and stupid — quoting 
the words of General Johnson himself. He says: "I think that the 
necessary installation of new equipment should go forward." 

Two things are obvious to every manufacturer. The first is that 
prices are going UP. The second is that to buy now means to save 
money — and the sooner you buy the more you will save. 

And you can buy Pneumatic equipment now and take advantage 
of today's prices — even though you are not prepared to make a 
substantial investment at this time. Pneumatic offers you the con- 
venience of a buying plan designed to meet today's conditions — 
a plan that eliminates the need of a burdensome initial investment 
and makes it possible for you to acquire needed Pneumatic equip- 
ment at once. 

This plan is adaptable to the needs of any manufacturer, large or 
small. Invite us to explain it to you. Write today. 

L/NEUMATic Scale 

Iackacinc machinery 

PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD., 67 NEWPORT AVE. 
OUINCy, MASS. (NORFOLK DOWNS STATION) 

Bianeh OHIe«i in New Yoik. 117 liberie Sl.j Chieogo, J60 Noflh Mkhlflon Ay«.( 
San Francisco, 3S0 Market Si.; Metbaurne. Vlctortdi Sydnev, K). S. W. and 
Tiafalgai Hciu(e, Ko. 9 WhilEhatl, London, England 

if hen ivritiiif) It) Pnm-matic ScALt CiiRi-oUAiins f'lrirti- miiiiioii Satimi's Batiiipsr 



Adventures of a Sales Detective 



Bv CHESTER E. HARING Vice President. Batten, Barton, Durstine & Oslxmi 




I CALL ii 'The A 
■"iLk Dauijhtrr'," ^ 



ol 

lies 

IktectivT "It kx-gan with a littt-r 
from the sities maiuiRer of the Pyramid 
Com)tany." 

The Sales I>ctt>cti%-e to«k a letter out 
of a foldtT 

"Here is lh< ' ranraph : 
" 'Wi* are r: . < the volume we 
should nul ol out Rochester District 
Westerly knows his territory since he 
has sfienl most of his life in R<Khestcr. 
I wish ymi would run up tu Rixrhes- 
ter. . " 

The Sate>i Detect tve laid down the let- 
ter and, pickini? up his pijx.*, began to 
stuff it with tobacco, as he continued: 
"Pyramid was and is one of my 
best clients, but I did not relish the pros- 
jx-ct (if two nights *m slivix-rs just to 
find out what was wrtmi; with a sales- 
man if it could be avoided. So I tele- 
phoned the sales manager to send me 
Westerly's sales record for seven 
months, his route sheets, a description 
of his territory, exiiense accounts, and 
everything else pertaininR to the case " 
The Sales Detective lit his pijx; care- 
fully. 

"I'm going to digress for a moment." 
he announced. "You know it has always 





Business seems to think it has no chance f»r detective work 

A NEW sort of sleuth opens his case hook lo 
prove that lousiness men wiio like detective 
fiction couki Hnd fun and profit in trving Slier- 
lock Holmes' methods on their own problems 



The building had been there right 
along but he never saw it before 



seemed strange to me that so many 
business men who are avid readers of 
detective fiction seem to think that 
[xdice departments have the only op- 
jxirtunity for detective work. 1 have 
never understood why so few of them 
know that they could have more fun — 
not to mention profit —by applying their 
detective instincts to the problems of 
their own business." 

Clues lead to business 

HE PUFFED slowly on his pipe and 
continued: 

"The police detective knows that 
most criminals leave definite clues, and 
his lirst task is to discover those clues 
His second task is to read them cor- 
rectly and make logical deductions. 

"That's all I do in my business. 
Everything which the salesman and 
his sales manager do leaves results, 
K*Tod or bad, and thes<' clui^ can be read 

"Well, let's gel back to our story. A 
day later I received the data on West- 



erly. It was evident (hat the Rochester 
territory should give Pyramid more 
business than he w:i ' First, 
I examined Westerly . laph- 

ically. It might be too large tor one man 
or too small lo supjwrl a man. But it 
wasn't. The distr ict included seven coun- 
ties—its natural trading area. 

"Then 1 thought it would be a gtxid 
idea to see how bad Westerly's perfor 
mance really was. I found that Roches 
ter's trading area should produce about 
two percent of Pyramid's total smiles. 
Westerly was getting about half that. 
His record was bad all right! 

"It is a fx'cuhar thing, but nearly 
always when something is wrong with 
selling you will find something wrong 
with selling ex[X'nse. Or if the expense 
account is out of line, you can look for 
something out of line on the sales. There- 
fore I studit^ Westerly's expense ac- 
count. Everything seemed to be as it 
should have been, up lo the last three 
months. Then there was a decided jump 
in expenses especially in the ratio of 
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IGURES 



The New Deal demands the closest attention to 
the entire subject of costs. 

Shorter hours, readjusted payrolls, new tax 
schedules, advancing prices — all have a direct in- 
fluence on costs. Timely, accurate, detailed cost 
information is now indispensable to sound business 
management. 

Cost figures — for both manufacturing and sales 
— must be timely and always up to date. Compari- 
sons of actual and standard costs must be available 
at any time. For cost figures show business trends 
, , . weld together the past, the present, and the 
future. 

Together with other outstanding businesses of 
the country, the large chain store systems have 
recognized the importance of this entire subject. 
These organizations, vast and complex, handle 
numerous commodities. To make sure of quicker 
fgures, cheaper Bgures, more accurate figures, lead- 
ing chain stores daily depend upon the Comptom- 
eter methods. 

Costs are figured on each purchase invoice, on 
which is marked the price at which the commodity 
will sell. The anticipated profit for every item 
carried is shown. From these figures total cost and 
profit figures can be summarized. 

Today, as never before, the need for economical 
cost accounting equipment is imperative. The 
Comptometer — Unit Ticket — Peg-Board Combina- 



More 
important 
than ever 
today ! 



tion meets this need. Many of the leading organ- 
izations in industry and business are saving thou- 
sands of dollars by its use. It is simple, flexible 
and adaptable. 

If you are interested in how to assemble cost 
figures and other pertinent figure facts more eco- 
nomically, call up the local Comptometer district 
manager. He will give you further information 
about the new Comptometer combination and its 
method of application. Or you may write us direct, 
if you prefer. Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1712 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 




OMPTOMETER 

QUICKER FIGURES • CHEAPER FIGURES 
MORE ACCURATE FIGURES 



H'Vii'ii wriliiin Ui I'klt & TAKKA.-iT Mrr.. Co. jtleaii' iiuiiliuit Natioii's Businfis 
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35% Saved 

for Munsingwear 
Corporation 

\1 THEN the Muniingwear Corpora- 
VVtton, Minnespolis, put an Egry 
Speed-Fred on each of its Burroughs 
Moon-Hopkins Billing Mncliines, out- 
put per operator stepped up 25 to 3S' ;. 

The Speed -Feed Is also made for any 
typewriter — BurrouRhs, Remington, 
Roynl, L. C. Smith, Underwood, or 
Woodstock. Interleaves and removes 
carbons automatically. Uses continuous 
pack forms. Docs away with costly, pre- 
inscrtcd (one-time) carbons. Speeds up 
issuance of all forms. Issues forms in 
perfect alignment. All the opcrntor's 
lime is productive, Snaps on or off in 
an instant. Makes every typewriter a 
dual purjjose machine — a typewriter 
one minute, a billing machine the next. 

The saving in time more than pays 
for the Egry Speed-Feed in less than a 
single month. Wc can prove this. Use 
the coupon below for more complete 
information. No obligation. 

THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
SmltfM AAtrrici^* jn ail Frtnctprnt Citi9» 
DAVTON. OHIO 

Untttr preicnt NRA 
Cutln you mu«t know 
yoijr co»t» Con»r- 
qucnlly the initial 
factm tiF buiincs9 lire 
more important lo- 
iluy than they've ever 
been Wilhout red 
! j;>r "t r«nlly pro- 
■ r, i iirr- on Kgry 
>«TK<vrr Sytlem 
f _ mm Kivri you lhe« 

■ ^ W factt. Uet Ul 

1^ f <tpm<mMTair 

SPEED-FEED 

THE EGRY RBOISTER COMPANY sn 
Djytan. Ohio 

I'm withns to leart] ht>w an Egry Speed Feed wilt 
pay Tur itielf in leu than a mxnlK'a time Alio tell 
mc how I can uac an Rury Reifiater Syitem. 

Name 

Addin* 

City _ Aale.. 

H'hrn ariliaff pleaie mrnlion Nalioit't Btumfss 




expemes to nln Sometimrs cxpentcs 

jump V ' 
way, b 
The su; 

ounts . . .1 
it?t. There I found the due 1 was 

kinc 

Dividing his time wrong 

•I K.\! ' 
rnutfd ; 

sales manaKrr each wtt^-k a shn-t K'vine 
Iheir probable whereabouts for the lol- 
lowinjc week Wt-sterly's route shifts 
-li -Ufd he had siX'iil apprnximatdy 
T.i in the territory <>ul<iclf .Vton- 

roe C*»uniy until the last three months 
.\fter that he had spt>nt nearly thriv- 
quarters of his time outside the city 
That was all the clue 1 needed I wiri-d 
Pyramid s sitUs manager : 

HAVE \VE>.TERI.Y SPEND THREE 
WEEKS EALH MONTH IN MONROE 
CWNTV STOP H,'^S HIS DAUGHTER 
HEEN SICK 

The Sales Detective paused, noting 
the hlank look on the faces of his listen 
ers. then he explained: 

"The M{iro|X)titan Di-itrict of 
Rochester ci>mpriscs nearly all of Mon- 
roe County, and Monrtx- County has 58 
per cent of all the drug stori-s and 
68 i)er cent of (he total drug 
store sales of W'esteTly's entire 
territory. His line was confined 
to drug stores. As long as he 
sjient only five or six days a 
month outside Monroe County, 
he was placing his time in 
proper relation to his opix)r- 
tunity and he had jiretty gtxid 
results. But the minule he re- 
versed this and placed 75 per 
cent of his time on one-third 
of his opjxirtunity. he was 
licked." 

"But," said one of the li- 
teners, "why did you ask about 
a sick daughter?" 

The Salts Detective laughed. 

"Well, that was just a guess. 
With the data on Westerly was 
a copy of his employment card. 
I noticed that he was married 
and had one daughter in high 
school, .^s soon as I discovered 
how he had revcrsi'd his routing sched- 
ule. I began to wonder why. I realized 
that he was im Rtxid a salesman to do 
this without some real reason. He might 
be having trouble with his wife, and that 
would send him away from Rochester 
as much as possibk-. But if that were 
the case the sales manager would have 
known all about it. Something must be 
urging him to make more money. If his 
wife were sick he would not leave Ro- 
chester at all. But one way he could 
help pay doctor's bills for his daughter 
would be through traveling exix'nses 
I when away from Rcjchc-sler. 

"It's really amazing," continued the 



Sales Detectivr, "how much money is 
wasted on miwi \ 
blame th* sale>- 
has a right to 

He puffed hi~ , 
minutes. 

"Once in a while I encounter a - '1 ~ 
man who sjt^ the opiiorlunity bef< 
nose I 

a «ah- .1 
til 1 ran into it in 
■ ^ ■ <■ V ' It was about an 

ofTice applianci . who replaced 

a non-prtxiucei m .MuiiHapolis The first 
morning after he arrived in Minni a|>o- 
lis he jwcetl his oflice W' • wliere 
to start in his vast m w v lie 

stopped in front ol his window to light 
a cigarette Suddenly lie saw for the 
first time a large office building across 
the street He put on his hat and went 
over, thinking In- might as well start 
there as anywhere. He not only started 
there, but he found enough prosju-cts 
and business lo keqi him busy for nearly 
a year. 

"The building Iiad Ix-en there all 
along, hut the man he replaaxl had 
never actually seen it." 

The Sales Deti.-ctive grinned. 

"The same comjiany has one of its 
district offices in a 16-story office build 
ing. The salesmen worked out of this 




I Wl 

eriy 



red the sales manager, "Has We.st- 
's daughter been sick?" 

oflice and eacli had a definite territory 
within the city. One day one of the 
younger men discovered that no one 
was assigned to the building where Ihey 
had their oflitt. It was in the territory of 
one of the senior salesmen, hut he raised 
no objection when the cub asked that it 
be assigned to liim. The young salesman 
told me long afterward he had intended 
working it only on rainy days. As it 
turned out, he had a gold mine. It was 
s<j cltjsc to headquarters that no one, 
not even the district manager, had ever 
thought of working it. 

"This cJiart." directed the Sales De- 
tective, opening a large kK>se-leaf bind- 
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After all, to produce a profit is iht; 
primary function of business ... to 
plan, budget and direct so that ex- 
pense is less than income. It's all a 
matter of managemem. 

Executives, both administrative and 
divisional, should receive more than 
the regular run of reports ema- 
nating from the accounting depart- 
ment. They should receive Manage- 
ment reports — reports formed of a 
combination of accounting and sta- 
tistical control figures which tell 



instantly the causes and effects of past 
operations as a gage for future ad- 
ministrative and executive policies. 

The fundamentals of good manage- 
ment are simple enough . . . sound 
judgment and courageous direction 
based upon a complete knowledge 
of all business facts. Such knowl- 
edge can only be had from the in- 
terpretation of adequate figures 
properly presented. Then profit is 
planned for and not a matter of luck. 

Modern Management is getting 



such reports through the use of 
Powers Punched Card Accounting 
and is at the same time saving mon- 
ey from reduced accounting costs. 



We ■will gladly %end to any major or 
departmental executive a complimen- 
iaiy copy of our ttew hnok, "MAN- 
AGEMENT REPORTS ... IN THH 
MODERN MANNER." 



Lhttn to "March oi Trrrtt"" 
cvfry Ftidtty H:}0 p.m. EmU'Tn 
Stjndartt Timi' Cotumbia NclTmrli 




POVi^ERS SER VES I BANKINCj: tmsl dccounting, investment control. 
Stock tTunsfcr, general accounting. CHAIN STORE: inventory control, automatic 
billing analysis. LmLITIES- billing inventory, general accounting. FEDERAL. 
STATE, MUNI aPAL: accounting. Statistical data. INDUSTRIAL a; COMMERCIAL; 
distribution costs, sales analyses & control, general accounting. RAILROADS : car, 
freight, station accounting &" statistics. INSURANCE: life, f re, casualty, fraternal. 



POWERS 

( PUMCHBD CARD ) 

ACGOUKTING MACHINES 

Division of REMINGTON RAND, Inc. 
Buffalo, New York. U. S. A, 



ll'ttcn writitui til Kkmi.vctun R.ixn. Inc., please miiifiuu Nation's J])».iiiiiM.t 
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AUGU ST, 1933 



In the 32-year hisfor)- of Fierce Arrow, 
August, ] 933 stand!; mit as the time \\ hen : 

• 

Pierce Arrow ajrain became a stronjr in- 
ticpendent company (August 26, 1933) 

A Pierce Arrow Special 'I'wehe \miii 14 
u-oriti records (August 7, 1933) 

Pierce Arrow's share of all cars sold in 
fine-car field reached a ratio tu ice as 
great as in 1928 




PIERCE ARROW'S FUTURE POLICY 
shall he as it has been for thirty-tv\() years: 

To be dissatisfied with present effort, lui 
matter hi)\\ successful it may seem . . . 
To strive to make every car finer than 
the finest car that has yet been made , . . 
To hve up to the public's appreciation 
(tf Pierce Arnni as ; 




er, "will give you some idea of what 
Ijrojicr routing and proper allocating of 
man power can do." 

On the upper portion of the chart 
were six grouiis of three bars each. 

"Each of these sets of bars represents 
a sales division or a group of salesmen 
under a sujiervisor. The first bar shows 
the ixTcentage of total op;x)rtunity 
within each division. The second bar in 
each Krt)up shows the jx-rcentage of tola! 
sales obtained by that division, and the 
third bar the percentage of total sales- 
men located in that division." 

He touched the first group with his 
pencil. 

"See that! 31 per cent of the total op- 
[xirt unity tn sell the goods of this com- 
pany, and the division produced only 
25 per cent of the total sales. Why? 
Well, liHik at the third bar. This sujier- 
vistir had only 21 fx^r cent of the sales- 
men. The territory was undermanned. 
And also it was far tfx) large for projxT 
supervision by one man. Now look at 
No. 5 Division. Seven per cent of the 
total opixtrtunity, but this supervisor 
liad 13 per cent of the salesmen. As n 
result he nbl;iined 11 jier cent of the 
comjiany's total sales. 

"In my shop," continued the Sales 
Detective, "we call this 'The Perfect 
Ex|X'riment." And it is just about that. 
Much of my work is merely a part of 
a comjilelc advertising and selling cam- 
tvaign. and, thereloie, it is usually dif- 
liailt to determine exactly the results 
of any single thing. In this case though 
the only thing changed was the divi- 
sion of territory and the allocation of 
salesmen We made nine divisions in- 
stead of six, and divided the siilesmen 
about as equally as we could. Ycju can 
see this new layout in the middle por- 
tion of this chart," and the Sales Detec- 
tive placed his pencil on the center of 
the chart before him. 

Getting more sales 

THEN he moved his finger down to 
■ the lowest portion (.if the chart. 

"These bars show the result. Remem- 
ber there was no change except a re- 
allocation of territory and man power. 
The lirst bar in each group is the re- 
sults obtained in March, 1929. The 
secLind bar is the results in March, 
1930. after the changed territorial set- 
up had been operating for some time. 
These two months were our tests. The 
total calls on dealers increased 18 per 
cent, the numlx'r of dealer orders in- 
creased H3 [XT cent, and total volume of 
sales 45 per cent. And remember 1930 
was a much tougher year for this com- 
()any than was 1929." 

The Sales Detective turned another 
page of charts. "These charts show h((W 
the total production of one kind of {o<xi 
has increased year after year. They are 
based on government figures. Since the 
product is semi perishable, the charts 
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really show consumption. You would 
think that every manufacturer of this 
line would have charts like these. Evi- 
dently they don't. 

"One of the largest of them built a 
profitable business in this first group 
which I call Flavor A. Note that it rep- 
resents about 65 per cent of the total 
each year. Also note that Flavor A each 
year is almost exactly ten times the size 
of Flavor B. This manufacturer thought 
he could add Flavors B, C, and D to his 
line and equal with each the volume he 
had built on Flavor A. If he had studied 
this chart he would have realized that 
this was impossible." 

"What happened?" asked one of the 
listeners. 

"Just what I predicted," replied the 
Sales Detective. "He had made a deal 
with his retailers which stocked them 
with equal quantities of the four flavors. 
Flavor A sold as well as ever, but this 
chart indicates that only one house\vife 
in ten would buy Flavor B. and yet each 
retailer has as much Flavor B to sell 
as Flavor A. Perhaps he could have 
worked his way out had the product 
not been semi-perishable. As it was, 
spoilage resulted, retailers became dis- 
gruntled with the entire line, the manu- 
facturer was swamped by returned 
goods, and finally there was much 
less than norma! sale for his Flavor 
A. All his difficulty might easily 
have been avoided if he had done a 
sound job of detective work in ad- 
vance." 

Closing his book of charts, the Sales 
Detective concluded, "Yes. many manu- 
facturers could have a lot of fun if they 
tried a little detective work on their 
own mysteries." 



A 




EfEcieut Cities 

A SHREWD investor, who has nearly 
a million dollars of his own funds tuck- 
ed away in municipal bonds, tells me 
that he prefers to have his bonds against 
cities of from 40,000 to 50.000 popu- 
lation. He thinks the chances for a good 
government, ca|)able of meeting the 
city's obligations, are best in a place of 
that size, and that btmds issued there 
are safer than those against a place too 
large or too small. The idea is that a 
mere village sometimes has too ama- 
teurish a management, hecause of small 
salaries; on the other hand, a city of 
great size often falls into the hands of 
a political ring and the taxpayers seem 
powerless to have honest desires proper- 
ly carried out. In a city of 50,000 or 
less, the people are likely to be in close 
touch with what is going on, and yet 
the place is large enough to afford to 
pay competent officials what they are 
worth.— F. C. K. 



Lower your 

SELLING COSTS 

with a better package 

A package improvement is one of the most effective ways of lower- 
itig selling costs. 

A modern, outstanding package finds quicker acceptance with 
the trade. Retailers give it better disjjlay. The public buys more 
readily. At every point along the "selling front" the superior pack- 
age has less resistance to overcome. All this results in definitely 
lower sales expense. 

Moreover, the saving made in selling cost is often accompanied 
by a definite sailing in production cost — due to the greater elficiency 
of modern mai bines. 

Mauy ways of iiuproviug a Package 

Tlie extreme versatility of our large line of machines admtt;^ of a 
great variety of package improvements. You may produce a package 
that keeps your product in better condition than competitors' prod- 
ucts . . . the package may show the goods (;1T to better advantage 
... it may afford greater convenience to the user . . . you may offer 
the prrjduct in various sized packages (a single adjustable machine 
handling all the sizes). 

We will be glad to give you information and assistance in develop- 
ing a package improvement. Get in touch with our nearest ofhce. 

PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY Springfield, Massachusetts 

NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANCKLES 

Prirrborough, Engloiitj: Bak<r Perkm». Ltd. 




Plans That Shortened Bread Lines 

By RUSSELL GREENMAN, of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 



STARTING at scratch in 1929, emph)vers de- 
vised plans that kept 5,500,000 people at 
work. Some of the methods and the lessons 
they tauijht are described here 



"^^iW IF insiKnias oi merit were givai tu 
otk / all the enlerpris*> wliich, during 
^ the years of adversity, have main- 
tained eraiiloyment and wage standards 
well above the minima set by the Na- 
limial Industrial Recovery Act, Ihc roll 
i)f super Blue T*lav;le empUsyers would 
include not only many of the best 
known corjHjralions but thousands of 
obscure factorit's and sho|)s. In virtually 
every industry which has formulated a 
ccxle of fair competition can be found 
enterprises with records of practical ac- 
complishment in miliKatuiK the efTecls 
of the depressitin by sustaining employ- 
ment through reduced working hours, 
maintenance of wage scales and other 
plans. 

Individual exixTiments in regulariz- 
ing employment were not ex)xxted com- 
pletely to eliminate unemploymi'iit, but 
ex[x:ricnce shows the tangible beriehls 
of such measures. 

Industrialists who have pioneered in 
developing these plans are by no means 
discouraged by the inability of their 
own enterprises to reverse the general 
economic trend. Says the president of a 
cttmpany which for 20 years has been 
outstanding for its advanced !abt>r poli- 
cies and its record of stable employ- 
ment: 

No ideas thai we had a decade ago can 
properly be said lo have worked success- 
fully through "JO, 'SI, and 32. In the first 
place all the plans which we, or 1 think 
any one else, could make for miligalinfi the 
severity of a depression were plan** which 
must be made and eanied through in pe- 
riods of business aclivily. Tlu- tiuI jub is 
not to mitizali- thi: depression but to mili- 
gale I hi hoom. 

In the second place, the steps which we 
take to mitigate the ordinary depression 
will not sulTice to meet the sierncr neces- 
sities of a calamity. 

Even Ix'fore 1929 sa)res of companies 
had dcvclojx'd progiams for offsetting 



the effects of temporary business reces- 
sions. The lack of more extensive utili- 
zation of such programs cannot be 
attributed wholly lo indilTerence. As 
long ago as 1925, Gerard Swojje, presi- 
dent, (leneral Electric Comi}any, pro- 
p(«ed a coojx'rative unemployment 
benefit plan. 

"But." Mt. Swojx^ told the Senate 
Unemployment Insurance Committee, 
"our workmen, like most human beings, 
thought in 192.5 a depression would 
never come. They saw no necessity for 
setting aside anything for the rainy 
day. S<j we did nothing further. Early 
in 1930 we again brought forth that 
Iilan. Then our people accepted it." 

Reduction of hours of oixration to 
divide a restricted volume of work 
among as many employees as jKJssible 
was fairly common for years before the 
depression. Between 1900 and 1929 av- 
erage wirkiy hours of work in all man- 
ufacturing establishments were reduced 
from 12 to 15 jxt cent 

The shorter work week 

SINCE 192^). at least five trrethods for 
dividing work have been used extensive- 
ly in this country. The most common is 
the live-day week. Before 1929, nearly 
300 manufacturing c-stablishmenis were 
regularly using a hve-day schedule. By 
the fall 'of 1931, nearly 700 liad jK-rma- 
nently adopted the live-day week for alt 
employees and several hundred others 
were using some employees on this 
basis By the summer ol 1932. 1.100 es- 
tablishments had fxTmanenlly adopted 
the five-day week and 1,100 others were 
using it for some employees. 

In the spring of 1932, a partial sur- 
vey of operating practici's disclosed that 
nearly 5,rKt0 businesses in practically 
c\'ery field were sjjreading work by S4.)me 
method and that 56 per cent of their 
employees were on a part-time basis. 



By IX-cember. 1932. while the Share 
tlu--\Vork Movement was still under 
way. arxjiher partial survey disclosed 
ftiat 57, (MX) establishments were spread- 
ing employment by some means From 
ilKse returns, the Cotvrdination Com- 
iiiitti-e of the Share-lhe-Work Move- 
ment estimated that at least 5.,'>00.00() 
jol)s had Ix-e'n created or savt-d thr»>ugh 
work sharing during the dej)ri-ssion. 

Even before the Shaie-the-Work 
Movement was launclu-d. em[i!oyers. 
particularly in manufacturing, had ac- 
cepted the principle of dividing work. 
In the iron and stt^*l industry, which, 
for nearly two years before July. 1933. 
had ojxrated at about 25 jx-r cent ol 
capacity, the hours of work |K'r em- 
()!oyee were reduced lu as low as 25 a 
week solely to provide Sfjme work to 
nearly all regular employees. 

During 1929 and 1930, when the in- 
dustry was ojx'rating at an average of 
75 jxT cent of capacity. 32 of the largest 
companies employed some 342,IKK) jxr 
sons. These employt^es averaged 49.5 
hours a week. On July 1. 1933, 339,000 
[xrsons were available for service in 
these companies and K5 ix-r cent of 
them were working an average of 42 
hours a week although oix-rations did 
not exceed .50 \n'r cent of cajjacity. 

The employment records of individ- 
ual companies in this industry show the 
determination lo safeguard the interests 
of the regular working force throughout 
a jH'riod when few, if any, companies, 
were making a profit, louring 1929, the 
l"nited States Steel Corjxtration em- 
ployed an average of 22o.Ot)0 [K'rsftns. 
During the first six months of 19110, the 
average number employed either full or 
part-time was 221,000. In December. 
1930, when the corfx»ration was operat- 
ing about 38 ix'r cent of caf»acity, 227,- 
(KK) employees had either full or part- 
lime work. In 1931, when the .average 
rale of ojxration was 38 per cent, some 
84 per cent of the entire nr>rmal work- 
ing force was given some work. Average 
earnings jmt employw, jxr day, in 1931, 
were only 1.5 [x-r cent less than the aver- 
age for 1930. The average rate of opera- 
tion came down lo 18.3 jxt cent of 
capacity in 1932. Nevertheless, work 
was provided for 68 jx-r cent of the 
full normal working force. The plan of 
alternating employees gave a share of 
the available work to approximately 
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'HERE AT LAST IS A SYSTEM 
FOR OUR BILLING AND SHIPPING 
THAT REQUIRES NO REWRITING 





Ditto 




BILLING CLERK 

"Billing is easy for me now. No loageris ic necessary to pound 
keys on carbon manifolding machines. My work is 50 per 
cent easier and I've speeded up production at least 2 5 per cent. 
Typing mistakes are no lunger serious because I erase only 
one original — not eight or ten carbon copies. I've used both 
methods and I know. Give me Ditto every time." 



SHIPPING CLERK 

"I never dreamed chut any system could help mc so much. 
Since we started using Ditto on our Billing and Shipping Sys- 
tem I've had almost no w riling to do. Shipping 
tickets, labels, tags and bills of lading come to 
me ready for use. Mistakes have been complete- 
ly eliminated. Shipping has been speeded up 
itlmost a whole day, and we get by with two 
less clerks. I'm strong for Ditto. You would 
be too if you had my experience with it." 



4 

the perfect One-Writing 
Billing System 

FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 

"Most billing and shipping systems stop long 
before they reach the factory needs. In fact, 
they ignore them completely. Not so with Dittol 
Our Ditto system provides us with all the fac- 
tory copies we need— on good substantial paper or card slock. 
It eliminates 75 per cent of the rewriting we formerly did, 
and provides a control of manufacturing operations ibat we 
never had before. Ditto is truly the One-Writing Method," 




AUDITOR 




"Practically all of the work of the Accounting DepartraenT 
hinges around the prompt, accurate filling and hilling of orders. 
If orders are delayed the entire accounting procedure is de- 
layed. No wonder I favor Ditto. Since we've had this mar- 
velously flexible system, delays have been unheard of, BilUag 
is speeded up almost three days, accounting 
department copies reach us the same day or- 
ders are received, customer's and salesmen's 
copies are mailed immediately, and mistakes 
jusi do not occur. If, for no other reason 
than these, Diiio is the finest investment we've 
made in years." 



BIG DIVIDENDS FROM A SMALL 
VESTMENT. You ought to know for your ow 
profit, how Ditto operates to speed up liiltin 
and Shipping, how it eliminates rewriiin 
on eveti the most complex order systems 
Our booklet "Ciniinjt Ctnti with Copic*" evpliirn 
how Diiio is revolution izinjt office prttCKiiatts. 
You'll f)nd ihli book pmliiahic reading:— wtllworth 
any cxetuli'ic's time inJ cirrful aifL-tiliuri. We'll 
liadly !rnd you > copy. Jmi pin die coupon lo 
yont lenerheaU mail mnii ii lu uj. 





N. B. 1033 



Ditto 



DITTO INCORPORATED 

2^43 \^ . lUrrison Si„ i hitina. Ill, 
Plci^e send me. wUtiout co^t or oblijeaiior). your bouk "CuitinR Com 
with Ciopicst" which cxpljiini^r hon^' Diiro jp^^dv up BiHififi and ShippiniE 
and Other oflicc and factor>- procedures by dimmatifi^ re^wmiDK, 

Sjme , , „..«.«..,..,< 

/It/e/rnt , .>.••<•...••••. 

On .... 



.State. 
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.... .*'«/ tin* *'qu*ttlif Mlrnnift' iium, 
ht'ttor tirf/ixfti inritfx mtir4' fanfiflt-not; Shimltt nttt 
thi' ttam*' npfitif t** In'ttfr tlt'HiffiU'tl mt-ri'hnntliKflf" 

Not ONL^' in furniture, but in all lines of industry, tJic artistKlesigncr 
is renckri(i); a strvice of great value in creating a jmhlic aj)j>reciation 
of beauty in ]inKliicls in ever)' day use — even tbose of tlic uu>st uttll- 
tarian cliaracier. This greater beauty is proving tn be a real business 
asset, as products that have been desij^ued with an eye to beauty as 
well as utility sell more easily, and in larger volume. 
It H-as Afr, Bcritbard's apjireciation of the inlierenl beauty of Rakclite 
Materials that led hirn to incorporate them in his splcnilid designs for 
the funiiturL iii the private olTice of Mr. Sidney Mat/, shown in the 
jjholograjilj. The massive desk and talile tops ami (fie clock face are 
of lustrous black Bakelite Laminated, and contrast most cfl'ectively with 
the rich grain of the rare woods used in furniture and paneling. 
Bakelite .Materials have an innate beauty and this applies to both 
Laminated ami Molded forms. Redesigning widi Bakelite Materials has 
been found an almost certain way to increase .sales, atul often eflect 
production economies, too. Consult ns freely about the possibilities 
of Bakelite Materials in your own wtirk. Also write us lor copies of 
Booklets 1 M, "Bakelite Molded" and I !>, "Bakelite Laminated." 
Don't ini.ss the Bakelite Exhibit wlien you visit the Century of Progress. 

* Lurian Brruhard, I'JO Fmt 86 St., .\nv l'i>ri, decorator, type dfiigtur and product 
desifpttr, is put cf tlu mint vcruitile t>f arints, and his >ii<ri is trcU iiwwii lutt and 
abroad. Hf has driif^nrd furiiitiire, iiifrrion, antnnwhiltx, tnidf-niaris, bvxrs and 
•packagtci. lie is a lender in (fit mcixttntnt to further ''Art in Indiislrj". 

H-VKELI TF. f :< )Kn )ll.V I ION, •.•17 Purk Avt.,NcwVork:4 i Ka-stOlii.. Si., Chicago 
BAKI-.l.ri K. 1 itKIM lUA'l IO\ of r:ANAl)A. LTD.. ni J UufTcnii Sircci. I r Oiiiirio 
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75.000 more people than would have 
been required. 

During 1932. the corporation's an 
nual report shows exj->enditures of S577,- 
(XX) in direct relief to employees and 
their families. In addition, credits to- 
talling $2.690,0(X) were extended for 
food, fuel, rent, medicinal and other 
necessities. Employees' associations 
s[.>ent an additional $218,000 for relief. 
For many years the subsidiary compan- 
ies had permitted use of unoccupied 
lands adjacent to plants for community 
gardens. In 1932 employees planted 80,- 
475 separate garden plots. The estimat- 
ed value of the produce from these 
gardens was SI, 213,000. 

Furnishing relief work 

THE Bethlehem Stec'l Corixiration, 
which for years had utilized plans for 
providing steady work to its employees, 
intensified these activities early in the 
depression. Indicative of the obligation 
assumed by its management for the pro- 
tection of regular workers was the an- 
nouncement made in December, 1931 : 

1. The Bethlehem Steel Ccrjxiration 
re(•oKni^es that the stagger- work plan, 
adopted early in the depression to spread 
available work as widely as possible, has 
now reached the limit of its us«.'(ulness. It 
has been found that a larue number of men 
are now Eetiing les.s than is necessary to 
sustain life. 

3. The Coiporaiion recoitnizes tliat it has 
an obtiEaiion toward its employees to keep 
them from becoming relief charRes upon 
the city of l-atkawanna. It therefore vol- 
unteers to give relief work to all em- 
ployees on its Lackawanna pay roll who 
are receiving less than a living wage. 

3. The Bethlehem Steel Corporation as 
the largest taxpayer in the city of Lacka- 
wanna volunteers to support any appro- 
priations which must be made by the city 
to care for other than Bethlehem em- 
ployees. 

In the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Comi>any a work-sharing program was 
combined with extensive unemploy- 
mejit -relief measures. The company's 
personnel organization determined the 
amount of money necessary to main- 
tain the families of each of its em- 
ployees from one |)ay-day to the next. 
The company then undertook to pro- 
vide employee with necessities of life 
whether or not they could be given 
I work. Whenever available work could 
I be distributed to ix-rmit all employees 
I to earn enough to meet their minimum 
needs, relief appropriations were un- 
necessary. In December. 1932, the com- 
pany estimated that 130 per cent more 
workers were employed than were actu- 
ally necessary on its prevailing schedule 
of [inxluction. Using methods for 
spreading work, the company was pro- 
viding from 19 to 22 hours of work a 
week. 

The .American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, in 1932, was carrying approxi- 
mately twice as many employees as 
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DEMANDS 

FACTS 







AT THE throttle of a modern locomotive or a 
modern business, quick, decisive action de- 
mands FACTS. The signals must be speedily set 
and clearly visible. International Electric Ac- 
counting and Tabulating Machines provide the 
facts which are so essential to business progress. 
They oifer detailed figures to the men in control 
— ^with absolute accuracy and maximum speed. 
You require, for example, your total car loadings 
for the past three months. An International 
Electric Sorting Machine begins to click . . . , a 
tabulator is set in motion .... adding figures 
.... printing totals. In a matter of minutes, 
the facts, in neatly printed form, are placed 
before you. Fast? Yes, certainly, but only a 




brief instance of the control obtainable through 
the International Method of Punched Card Ac- 
counting. Railroads, Insurance Companies, De- 
partment Stores and thousands of other businesses 
are finding the speed and accuracy of International 
Business Machines of inestimable value. Today, 
time recording, tabulating and weighing devices 
bearing the International trademark are saving 
time, money and materials for government and 
business in seventy -nine countries throughout 
the world. 



New illustrated booklet. Modern Methods for 
Modem Business Needs, gives detailed information 
about International Business Machines. Free copy 
mailed on rec^uest. 



IN CHICAGO, at A Century of Progress, you are cordially invited to 
inspect the complete line of International Business Machines— tn action 



imERNAT.ONAL ELECTfliC ACCOUNTING AND TABULATING MACHINES • HME^R ^LECTRSfc ''mEW^ 

INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL SCALES • DAYTON MONEYWEISHT SCALES AND STORE EpUlfMENT • ELECTROMATIC TYPEWRITERS 



INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS^MACHINES CORPORATION 



GENERAL OFftCES, 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 



BRANCH OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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we saved ^1226 



one year 



with Iron Fireman 



4 In 1925 the Scinilird Envelope Mano/acturiu^ 
Company o( Cleveland installed an Iron t-ircman 
Automatic Coal Burner in their heating plant 
In chc firic year of opcratiun they cut former 
hand- firing file 1 costs from $2059.00 (o$8)3.Cia— a 
saving of $1 226.00 or 59%. 

"In addition co this »a\ - 
ing," stales Mr. Millci, 
"Iron Fireman has given 
us uniform temperature at 
all times — a very dcliniie 
requirement in the han- 
dling of paper. U'c would 
not be without this cquip- 
mcm from a labor saving, 
heatcontrollingand money 
saving standpoint." 

The facts which an Iron 
Fireman Free Firing Coit 
Survey wil I reveal may help 
increase your profits. No charge fur this service. 
Jusr request it. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Port- 
land, Cleveland, Toronto. Dealers everywhere. 




An Iron Fircmio ioJinirijl 
jmcxlijtjon. trun I'ircoun 

hoilcf, up la 2VJ b. p. 

taonthlj payincnti. 



HI 



Stt tht Iran Firtmati txhAtt — Home Ftan- 
mng, Hatt—Cmlury «/ Proirtsi. U'icagfi. 



IRON FIREMAN 

AUTOMAMC COAL BURMER 




IKON FIREMAN MANUFACnmiNO CO 
3I7D W. \l36tb Slritl, OcTtliixj, Ubio. 
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were required by tbe reduced operating 
schfduies In some departments a six- 
hour day was used; in others, shifts 
were shortened from ten to ei({ht hours 
and two men were rotated on the same 
shift. When sfsme lay-ofTs became in- 
evitable, a so-called dismissal wage was 
paid to lonR-service employees. 

The American Cast Iron Pipe Com- 
pany had been operating on a five-day 
wevk before the depression. In 1930 
and 1931, it undert<xik to assure em 
jiloyees of a minimum of half-time 
wiirk. Until November, 1931, the com- 
pany was able to maintain its normal 
ftirce of some l.CXXl workers on half 
time or better. In that month, approxi- 
mately 100 employees were put on non- 
[iroductivf work which could have been 
;K)st[)«)ned. 

The largest single accomplishment in 
work-sharing, in point of numbers re- 
tained in jobs, is that of the American 
Telepliune and Telegraph Company. 
In October. 1932. its president. Walter 
S. Gifford. estimated that 46.800 em- 
ployees, who otherwise would have 
been dismissed, had been retained un 
der various work-sharitig plans. By the 
end of 1931, more than half of the 
company's employees were working less 
than full-time, and employees of two 
subsidiaries, the Western Electric Com- 
pany and the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, were working live days or less 
a week. In 1931 employment was kept 
at a maximum by inclusion in the regu- 
lar construction program of betterments 
and replacements which could be ad- 
vanced. The continuance of the pro- 
gram of conversion of manual telephone 
oixTation to dial resulted in net addi- 
tional employment throughout the year 
of more than 10,000 iH!rsons. 

Working alternate shifts 

WORK-SllARINti was also carried on 
e.Ntensively by all of the major rubber 
companies. In July, 1930. the Gtxjdyear 
Tire and Rubber Company began to 
rotate employees on alternate shifts, 
giving them an average of 24 hours each 
week. In October, 1930. the six-hour 
day was adopted. Since then, according 
to P. W. Litchfield, president, the 
.Akron factories alone have given em- 
jtloyment to 3.00f) workers who other- 
wise would have been without incomes. 
In the fall of 1932, the general-office 
employees were placed on a five-day 
wt^-k to avoid lay-offs and in the ac- 
counting department several hundred 
additional workers were employed. In 
December, 1931, all the company's 14,- 
000 employees in the United States 
were sharing work on the basis of 18 
hours a week as compared with an 
average of 45 hours a week in 1929. At 
that time, company officials announced 
that whenever it became possible to 
utilize its regular cm|)loyees on a maxi- 
mum of five six-hour shifts or 30 hours 
a week new employees would be hired. 
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In January, 1931. the General Tin- 
and Rubber Company created a unique 
type of unemployment fund which the 
company president. William ONeil, 
described as follows: 

The fund will be used primarily to fi- 
nance out -of -season sales in order to make 
fmploymi'nt more uniform all year round. 
It will also provide money which may be 
lent lo employees who may be temporarilv 
laid oR. .^s our plant is now op< ■ 
fully, there will be no need for such 
to our workers al this lime. 

When the directors derided to pay 
extra dividend this year they also decic 
thai they would cut the amount availabi 
for this dividend in two so that the work- 
ers might get as square a deal as the st€ 
holders. 

The United Slates Rubber Company 
established a formal dismissal comfien- 
sation plan in 1928 when it became 
necessary to close an obsolete plant 
New Haven. Subsequently, three othd 
plants were closed and dismissal bene- 
fits were jiaid. Before bend'its were paic 
every effort was made to find jobs f<| 
the displaced men. 

Stabilizing employment 

FOR more than 20 years, the Kendall 
Company, manufacturers of cotton 
gcx>ds and surgical dressings, have main- 
tained a plan for stabilizing production 
and employment. 

In brief, this plan provides for op- 
erating single-purpose cotton mills, 
prt.>duction of which is nstricted toi 
maximum of 85 f»r cent of the graf 
cloth used in finished products. The 
margin of 15 jier cent resulting from 
fluctuations in demand has been pu^ 
chased in the ofien market. In 
tober. 1931. the company's prc^idenfT 
Henry P. Kendall, told a Senate Com- 
mittee: 



pu^^ 

lerrf^ 

. Jom-j 



Except in one of the tub>;idiaries, wTii 
we have had lew than three years, we prac- 
tically have laid off no one. When business 
was slack, we have simply shortened hours 
and stabilized the force. In fact, in one 
plant which employs about S0(1 people my 
employment manaj;er told me that there 
had been only one thansje in a year, 
that was the addition of one man. 



nerc 



Believing that its employees would 
prefer loans to charity, the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company instituted a 
relief plan which Cyrus McCormick, 
vice president, describes as follows: 

Before the depression became so severe, 
the Company did what it could to curtail 
production with as little harm to the men 
as po.ssible. We ceased to hire new men, 
we let the unstable ones drift away, and 
distributed the work among the men who 
could do it best and needed it most. T 
we shortened the workinK week. 

In planning our own campaign to tl 
over the unemployment situation, the Com- 
pany has recognized the necessity of find- 
a temporary substitute for work and wages. 

We sent representatives lo call upon our 
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men who have lost their job*. The messafie 
iJiese representatives bririK is this: When- 
ever a reKiilar Harvesiter man is in need 
be^■ause he is out of worlv or because his 
carninRS have been severely reduced, we 
lend him money to carry him throush. The 
amount of the loan varies with the need, 
but it is at least sufficient to provide 
necewilies. 

These loans are paid by weekly check, 
exactly like wages. They are without in- 
terest. We urge c\'ery borrower to find a 
job if he can. so that he will have less 
money to repay when he comes back to 
work. When he gets his job back with us, 
or finds employment elsewhere he repays 
the money. 

Stabilizing production and employ- 
ment through sales forecasting and pro- 
duction for stock enabled the Eastman 
Kodak Company to attain a record, 
from 1922 through 1929, of maintain- 
ing the number of employees laid off 
because of lack of work at an average 
of only two per cent of the entire force. 
Additional steps to counteract the effects 
of the depression are described by Mr. 
William G. Stuber. president, as fol- 
lows: 
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In the summer of 1930, when it became 

necessary to curtail production, a number 
of departments were put on a five-day 
week. During 1930 only 2' .» per cent of the 
workers in production were laid off. 

In the fall of 1929 an extensive con.st ruc- 
tion program was inaugurated. When the 
depression came the management decided 
nevertheless not to interrupt this construc- 
tion program. As a result, employment was 
given to 600 workers. 

In our other Rochester plants it has been 
necessary to curtail production to a greater 
extent. Every effort has been made la put 
workers in these pSanis on part time in- 
stead of laying them off. The departments 
affected were placed on a ftve-day week 
and in some cases less. We have done as 
much repair and maintenance work as pos- 
sible. We have fontinued our advertising 
and ha\'e used special sales efforts. 

Relief for those laid oS 

BY rotating or giving part-time fur- 
loughs to the regular working force, the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, in 1931, provided work 
for 5,600 people who otherrv'ise would 
have been discharged. The employees 
voluntarily suggested that they con- 
tribute one per cent of their pay, for six 
months, to establish a fund for the re- 
lief of workers who had lost their jobs. 
The employees' contributions were 
matched by the company. In 1932, 
various work-sharing plans made possi- 
ble employment for 8,000 persons who 
otherwise would have been idle. The 
contributory plan for providing relief to 
former employees was continued at an 
increase in the scale of voluntary deduc- 
tions of employees' wages to 1.5 per 
cent or two per cent of their monthly 
earnings with the total amount beins 
matched from company funds. 
In December, 1930, the Kellogg Com- 



^Ize £and of khod^s 

am OOM PAUL KRUGER- 

23 DAYS FROM NEW YORK 
INCLUDING A DAY AT THE ISLAND OF ST. HELENA 



The word Africa always thrills the 
listeoer. It speaks of mystery and ad- 
venture. For years it was "the Dark 
Continent," a challenge to big game 
hunters and ex|)lorers. Africa still 
offers that challenge. 

But, just as Hill and Huntington 
opened the prairies of our own North 
America, so other men pushed hack 
the frontiers of Africa, building cities, 
Opening channels of trade. Today fast 
steamships, modern railroads and mo- 
tor cars offer the traveler an oppor- 
tunity to explore tliis vast continent 
in ibe same comfort and luxury he 
knows at home. Today the famous 
port towns of Durban, Belra, (Cape- 
town, ibe diamond mines of Kimber- 
ley , the Gold mines of the Rand, 
Kruger National Park, teem- 




ing with big game, are less than a 
month from New York. No longe 
are the thrills of Victoria Falls, of 
Ind ian market, of monkey park, of 
Durban's "rickshas and Zulus re- 
served for a few adventurous spirits. 

Today a novel, restful and exhila- 
rating vacation iti a wonderful cli- 
mate awaits any man who can spare 
a little time from his buaitiess. And 
for the man who kiiow^ he needs a 
change but fears he cannot afford 
to loaf. South Africa offers tempt- 
ing business opportunities. United 
States firms do millions of dollars 
worth of business with South 
Africa every year. For camplvtf 
information abniit South African 
tours and lowest freight rates 
address: 



American South 

26 BEAVER STREET 

I'niiet the Antfrivnn flu);, lurrying V, S. Miiils, Frfigfil and I'u.sufngprs 
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African Line, INC. 

NEW YORK • N Y ^ 



>g» X»>glIXIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIl9!g^ 

If'ViiMi x'ritiiiii to Amkric^m South Antcsx \.iKt: please mi-iitimt Nation's Biisineu ^ 



Don't 
with LE 



light your home 
AKY FAUCETS 




CEHCRAL^CLECmiC 

MAZDA 
LAMPS 



Drip! Drip! Drip! 

If >c)u ttu' flfcint iiy wasted 

hy an iiifdribr lami> as imsiI> us y<ni 
see wat»TSi*''tfd In a Irafcy fauci-l, 
yuu would rt'pbce ihf lamp at on«. 

But yiiu tan"t and so you, litf thou- 
sands (i( tvihf fs, may Kc pay inu' furliijl-it 
you do not ijft . . . Kt-causo ilu- lamps 
in your socles may b«- nbsolrtf lamps, 
worn-out iMripP"^, or lamps of inferior, 
unknown j||pkt^. 

\L)uar«.-pa\ in(r for uood liiiht.Thf sanii- 
amouiunf i-lfftricitv i»(>i's throuuhyour 
meter wKetfier \ on use (rood lamps or 
pi>or lanvp.s. Bur . . . unless you use 
good lampstynii will not yet all llic 
light you [A for. 

Cieneral K^iric M.A/DA lamps make 
electrifity an even more economical 
senant. 'I hey eive the maximum 
amount of light for the current they 
consume. That is whv the 62j mon- 




D LIGHT 

OWCOST 

■• NO WASTED CURRENT 



ogram on a. lamp is worthy of your 
confidenrJ^j l-ook for it on every 
lamp >oii|))uy. CJeneral Ktectric 



TO EE SURE OF GETTING YOUR 
MONEY'S WORTH OF IIGHT 

BUY LAMPS WHERE 
YOU SEE THIS BANNER 



Company, rfela Park, Cles eland, Ohio 

For good light at low cost 

GENERAL'^ ELECTRIC 

MAZDA" LAM PS 



pany replaced its three ciRht-hour daily 

^1 iftv ui<t •:• .ix-hnur shifts to in 
• Hourly wage rates 
- • i \2'/i per cent to off 

ii' tt I'utinn in wotking time. In 
1-' -' h .e tail's f(»r w<imcn 

wui « [XT cent, Approxi- 

mately 40 acres of a company recrea- 
tion ])ark were set aside for employee 
Karden plots. The chanRt to the six- 
hour-day ttasis made ptjs-sible absorp- 
tion of 250 to 400 workent. 

F"i)T ten ye>ars the I'rocter and Gam- 
ble Company has guaranteed at least 
48 weeks of work a year to its factory 
wage earners. This guarantee has been 
continued throughout the depression, 
i xce[)i that in October. 1932. tfie cum- 
l»:iiiy instituted a five-day week. 

Providing temporary work 

IN the fall of 1931, the Parafline 
Qwnpanies, Inc., San Francisco, in con- 
sultation with the employees, formu- 
l:<ir(| a plan for paying wages for non 
I until work in the factory and ofTice. 
Kmjjloyees dtnialed two |>er cent from 
their salaries and the company con- 
tributed a sum equal to 50 ix-r cent of 
the total contrif>ulions. The fund was 
used to provide lemixirary wtirk for 
employees laid off. They were assigned 
to maintenance activities. 

In addition to the so-called unem- 
ployment (lension i)l<'in instituted by the 
General Electric Company in 1930, the 
company develupt'd a (guaranteed -em- 
ployment itlan for employees of its in- 
candescent-lamp department. During 
1931, all employees in this department 
who were paid on an hourly or piece- 
work basis and who had two years or 
m(Jre service, were eligible to a guaran- 
tee of 50 weeks" work of not less than 
30 hours a week, provided that they 
would iiermit the company to withhold 
one jxT cent of their earnings and credit 
the amount deducted to their accounts, 
at five per cent annual interest. The em- 
ployee's savings and interest are pay- 
able when he leaves the company. 

Between .August, 1929, and Decem- 
ber, 1930. the Gleason Works, gear 
manufacturers, of Rochester, was 
obliged to lay off or dismiss 468 em- 
ployees. In December, 1930, the man- 
agement introduced an unemploymciU- 
beneiit plan under which each laid-ofT 
employee who had been unable to ob- 
tain other work was assured of a week's 
pay a month. In January, 1931, tem- 
porary repaif and maintenance work 
was found for 83 employee-:.. Payments 
of a week's pay a month were continued 
until July, 1931, to 177 former em- 
ployees. 

In November, 1931, a second emer- 
gency unemploymc-nt-benefit plan was 
introduced. This plan provided for pay- 
ment to workers whose normal wage 
rates were SI an hour or less, of 30 per 
cent of their normal earnings for lime 
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WE RAISE OUR GAUNT MONUMENTS 




TO FIRE! 





This very day, no matter what the date, approxi- 
mately 1,400 liuildings will siifTer fire loss in the 
United Slates. C'lmrches. Hotels, Sf'hools. depart- 
ment stores. Theaters, Public garages. Fatlories, 
Farm building.s. And homes— wilh. children in them. 

Last year tliere was burned on the altars of care- 
lessness more than the total of all residential con- 
struction in that year. In IM'IX, there was dedicated 
to FUIK, property with a total estimated value of 

Each year more than 10,000 lives are .sacrificed — 
urie-third of them cliililren. Carefulness might save 
them. 

In ten years fire has destroyed nearly five billion 
dollars in wealth — enough to employ three million 



men for one full year at $1,500 a man. Yet we go on 
burning up jobs, for when FIRE lays low a factory, 
turn raii't work. 

Each year we raise onr gaunt iiionuments to FIRE. 
And think of this. Six out of ten fires can and should 
be prevented. Will you help? 

Will you help by putting out matches, liy stamping 
out cigarettes, by keeping your place of living and 
,vour place of working as tire-safe as you can possibly 
make them? 

The interesting booklet. "S.\FEGU.\RDING THE 
HOME AGMNST FIRE," contains many practical, 
saving, fire-safety suggestions. A copy will be sent 
you, without cost. Send for it. Read it. Help America 
slop raising those gaunt monuments — to FIRE! 



THENATIONAl. BOARD OFFIBE 0^fDEK WRITERS • NEW YORK— S5 John .■SI. ■ CHICAGO— 222 W. AtUmsSl. ■ SAN FRANCISCO— MercbaDU Eichanffe Bld« 

4 National OtganUalion of Stack Fire Insurance Companlvt Entablithed in I8SS 

FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 

OCTOBER 8 to 14, 1933 
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Now it's beHe?' roofing 

SOLKA 



A MONG the ncver-endiiig variety of products to which 
JTx Solk-a, as a base, brtiiES quality is Roofing. Asplialt 
sliinglcs and mil roofiiiRs containing it carrj- a higher 
percentage of a<iphalt, have extra strength, more flexi 
bility, firmer nail grip and long life. They are made and 
marketed by leading roofing manufacturers. 

SotKA has amazing adaptability. It's in countless 
things you use or wear, assuring betlermcnt always— 
from cleansing tissues to radio cabinets, from Nibroc 
printing papers to rugs, fromOnco shoemalting materials 
to Nibroc If'i t-Strenffth ioiveh. 

What is SOLKA? . . . Cellulo>e is the actual frame- 
work of vet;ctable life, around which nature builds im- 
purities valueless to man. These are removed by our 
patented process, so that only the usable purified cellu- 
lose remains. This is named Solka and the term "Made 
from Solka" is fast becoming.' a- '■irtn'/icant .i* "^rcrltnji". 
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Ec \\n unusual strcnBih. nu 
thrinkigc, liiile itictcli, high 
itmirlwncif. hnc itiiiKithnm and 
umfiirmily. 

Tntile miinuficiurcrs : u ritt 
S>M<//</r ncoHfl 
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BROWN COMPAW 
Htpi. N. Piirilind. Mjinr 

Send me yimr Ffec SOI.KA 
buakkf 

Name 
Addrcit 



lost when working two thirds o( full 
time or less. Worker-^ ' ' ' a 
pay were entitled to !■ 

I WL-vks. 

r 

ll 

Con , ■ ^ ■ ■ . 

roll 2.1 persons for every job. 
TlieMcCall Company, n; 
I lishrrs of f>a\-t<)n, Ohio, i 

■ ;i(s lu luui 
i ll the ctitin- f( 
Havmg reducttl wtirkin. 
19:J0, the Standard Oil , ;> 
California reported in .August, 1932. 
that 3,500 tmployt;es had been retained 
Approximatt ly 2.0(Kl employees were 
added to the pay roll of the Owens- 
Ilhnois Glass Com|>any ujxjn adoption 
if four six-hour shifts in 1932. 

The Strawbridne-Clirthier Dejiart- 
menl Store of rMuladi'l|)hia in August. 
1932, was giving work lo GIX) more 
t-mploytts than would have been re- 
quired if all employees were working 
full time 

A flexible work day 

THE Endicoll-Johnson Corporatioi 
shoe manufacturers of Endicoll, Ne' 
York, have had a flexible work-day f 
many years which, as exi)l;iined b; 
President Clwrge F. Johnson, "has jx-r 
mitted our working people to come 
work as early as they pleased, work 
much of the noon hour as they pleas 
and Ro home as early as they please 
We have found it to our advantage an 
a great encouragement to thrifty work 
ers." 

Tlie W. L. Douglas Shoe Compan 
H'ockton, Mass., in July. 1932. w 
I .oviding work for its eiilire force 
employees by utilizing them six half 
days a week. 

Specific records of accomplishme: 
made by larger corixiralions have bi^ 
du[ilicated atid friijuenlly exceeded b! 
small conifjanies which, lor one reasi 
or anutlier, preferred nut to reveal e 
ployment or pay-roll data. The striki 
change in the attitude u\ industrialist 
toward work sharing is indicated 
comparison of the 1932 emj)!oyme 
records with those in 1921. 

Dr. Willford 1. King of the National 
Bureau of Economic Ri*search, i. 
analyzing the employment situation 
that year, pointed out that "part-ti 
work as a palliative for unemployme 
was used by relatively few employe: 
and at the lowest pfjint of the depr 
sion employees on the jiay rolls st 
averaged 95.3 per cent of full-time." 

In contrast may be cited a surv 
conducted by the National Industri 
Conference Board between March 1 
and May 1, 1932. Of a total of 1.305 
enterprises engaged in manufacturi 
and natural resources production, 
per cent were then spreading work 
survey showed. 
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K BETTER TUB! 





A two "minute talk, on retail sales 
promotio7i by General tAayiager 
M. R. Scott of Barlow ^ Seelig 
'Manufacturing Company 



R organization began mak- 
ing washing machines 25 years ago. 
During that time, it has grown 
steadily. Even in years when the 
industry as a whole declined. Last 
year, it did better than 1931. This 
year, better still. 

"We attribute this unusual gain 
to a very simple policy. give our 



dealers somethinsr em of 
the ordinary to sell. We 
incorporate in our 
'Speed Queen' features 
of extra value. B'or 
example: 

"An outstanding 
feature of Model A is 
the tuli. It is made of 
Monel Metal, the fin- 
est tub material avail- 
able. Can' trust, chip or 
crack, and withstands 
corrosion. Its brilliant, 
silvery lustre resists the 
strongestsoapsand alka- 
lis. The mirror smooth- 
ness of its surface out- 
lasts the washer itself. 

"But it has a further advantage. 
For years, Monel Metal has been 
heavily advertised. The public 
knows about it; appreciates its 
value. That makes sales easier for 
our dealers. Little more is needed 
to convince Mrs. Housewife that 
Model A 'Speed Queen' is a 
quatity washer." 



In laundering clothes, dyeing tex- 
tiles, manufacturing drugs, pre- 
paring and serving food ... in 
guarding against rust or chemi- 
cal corrosion or severe wear . . . 
Monel Metal has been universally 
adopted. 

The home owner is not far be- 
hind the nianufacturer.Thewasher 
is only one of several household 
equipment items being made of 
this super-serviceable nietal.There 
are also kitchen sinks, cabinet tops, 
range and table tops anel hot water 
tanks. Each year sees Monet 
Metal enter a greater percentage 
of the new kitchens. 

In your own business probably 
rust, wear and corrosion are ever- 
present hazards. Have you exam- 
ined the possibility of cutting 
costs, speeding production or im- 
proving quality by the use of 
Monel Metal? 

Give us an opportunity to tell 
you how others in your own line 
have gone about this... to their 
permanent and substantial benefit. 



i 
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"Monel Metal 



Munr! Mrial It w t*i\%t<fTrA Tradi^-mark ayplittf id a.11 alloy cDnrftinicij! 
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Shaping new tools 
:or the new tasks of 
management 




.\itii 11 (I fill' tit ni l tiifii'thrr. fliuiy and m i M' inor priiili il junns. 



B' 



SINKS.S Tnl) V\ tlirows li 
(li«ihlf i'liallenge l<i tiiaiiapi'meiil 
— ail urgv to Icml a liaiitl in i-n-atiii^ u 
IruK Nalional Hccu\«'n atul a ilc- 
maiitl lit llu- iiiiliviiliial or^^aiii/atinti 
tliat it hliatl {lilt it!M-iriri ordfr to iii<>ft 
a lU'w M-t of u|KTal itif; <-oinlitioiis. 

'I'lie priiici|jk's of (-uiri'.ssfiil niari- 
ageiiM'iit have not clianueil — l»ut carli 
busiiHtsji inu!-l fiiuJ iirw Ma)> of a|i- 
(ilviti>i tfii'ni. i\n"i"i ti\t; dirert control 

Iiiii-aiir- tijc iiil<-lli>!fiil anil roiitinuoun 
u>c of uiilttti iii^trurtionn, written 
; 



Tiw Quality -I. fility Paper for business 



LOOK H>R THE WATERMARK 
// li our word of honor to thr public 



N« 10 

\\ I V\\'i.a < iiur*:«¥, Frir, IVnni- 

PIra«v •^iiil iiir ni> ci*|i> *if "I )tilliiir i»f Ki«'i»- 
llTr 8m'i'r»«." iS-nl Im anywhere in ihr 
1 aitnl Siau*. (Xiinde l.'. S. SM) 



t Alhiiii r/in ( "jj/iiin I" ytiur (.'(imfMjnv tvttrrhiftuii 




r»"[K>rt».sigiifil. (lalr-d «'orr<'ri|«>n<K"n('e. 

f'rofM'rly tlesi«iiu'<l Inisiness priiit- 
injj is a iifi*i'.'i>ary ami <"fTertive t(»ol f>f 
i)iaiKi<:i'iiirnt. For mu-Ii jiriiitiii<; 
tliou;;lilfitl exei'iiliv and t-ar«*ful 
ImvPrHflioOM; llaimncrniill Bond, the 
nio>t wiili'lv di<triliiil«'tl. nin-.t readily 
availalilr Itoiid {ia|M'r on tlie inarkt-l. 
I'ajJtT nierfliants in 97 cities carry 
lart'i' sttH-Ws fur iinnx-dtali* delivery — 
iiiiportant, uhen you iiinsi liaie ncu 
sujiplies of j>rintin>; to meet new needs 
You can .'•laiidardize on 
Hamiuennill Bond readily 
by asking your printer to 
u.-vc it every time you order 
letlerlieails. envelojies or 
any kind uf printed forms. 

OFFER TO EXECUTIVES 

llainnx^rmill Iuir rollrcteil fiii-t^ 
uikI r\(icrirni'<'!4 in llu' iim- of 
jia|iiT aiifl [irinliri>>. I'liin niuli*- 
riul in iiH'hiilril in a XnmV. 
cuIIpiJ "I lulliiic of Exroulivr 
Sij«T»!<," w liii'ti goen tilraiglit In 
the jfjlj of giyiiig eimi'ise prar- 
lical tiiipgcKtionit for orjiaiitzin^ 
work, !«|>fcilirip up routine, frer- 
iii^ «itiir riiijiil ami dok for 
itmrr iiiiporluiit tliili>;«. Simjity 
.ill.t>'li r<>ii|niii til your curopuny 
III l<;rli<'iid. 



TwcntV'five 
Years of Motors 
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and net worki: 
- , , '.',»31. of which 
was in cash. I'nited Slates G< 
bonds and other mait^ ■ ' ' 
Rv r('ns<5n of its : . 

■'> join Willi thf H' 
iiu:. 1 ( G)rfX)ration of t; 
States Qjvemment in estabhshing the 
National Bank of Detroit with $25,- 
iMKi.rHKi capital lowarti solving the lina 
cial diUkultifi . it 
bankiri.({ accon.. . it 

Sloan announced that the Corixiratioii 
acted to assist Detroit without exptxia 
tion (if profits 

Seeking no inonopol) 

THK fact that General Motors' prog- 
ress has been singularly devoid of dis- 
putes with workers or (»ov«'rnment prii- 
vides its own compliment lo manaKf 
ment. No efTort has ever bi^en made, the 
Corixnation declares, lo capitalize its 
strong position in the direction ol mo- 
noptjly contr<jl. After the first flush of 
I^roptrty accumulations pass<-d, tieneral 
Motors' growth has bet^n achieved by 
expanding tlie activities of the (ieneral 
Motors circle rather than by buying 
competing companies. It has confined its 
ojx'raiiijns largely to processing and 
marketing without reference to con- 
trolling primary production of basic 
raw materials, Although one of Anver- 
ica's greatest consumers of steel, it owns 
no ore lands; a mighty consumer of 
coal, it owns no coal lands. Only in 
lumlxr subsidiaries of Fisher Body does 
It reach down to basic raw materials. 

Excluding motorized farm imple- 
ments, which field it forsook more than 
ten years ago after an unfortunate trac- 
tor venture, (Jeneral Motors is active 
in nearly all applications of the gaso- 
line engine and in many applications of 
the electric motor. The outstanding pro- 
ducer outside the transpfjrtation field is 
Frigidaire, a motorized relrigeralor. 

Of late years plant managers have 
sfjught new lines of prtxluction in order 
lo ket p their plants busy, with the result 
that the present range of products is 
the widest in the history of the Cor- 
[xiration In the automobile fitld, Gen- 
eral Motors products range in size from 
a Cadillac V-IG to the "tiniest oil bear- 
ing made"; and beyond automobiles its 
interests include airplanes as well as 
small motors for electric fans. It manu- 
factures house-heating and lighting sys- 
tems, some chemicals, and ewn bicycle 
bells and ffx)lballs. 

In April, 1933, General Motors and 
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its subsidiary, General Aviation Corpor- 
ation, acquired a controlling interest in 
North American Aviation, Inc., which 
has interests in several important manu- 
facturing and transport companies. 

The roster of General Motors includes 
upward of one hundred subsidiary and 
affiliated companies, the more important 
being grouped as follows: 

Eight in the passenger and commer- 
cial car group; ten in the Fisher Body 
group; 14 in the accessory and parts 
group; three in the household appliance 
group; four in the miscellaneous group; 
seven in the aviation group; 22 in the 
overseas group; five in the financing, 
insurance and accounting group; six in 
the real estate group; and three in the 
research and training group. Manufac- 
turing or assembly operations are car- 
ried on in 36 American communities and 
in 11 foreign countries. 

Employees, not including those of cer- 
tain affiliated companies, increased from 
14,250 in 1909 to 233,286 in 1929, when 
Iiay rolls reached a peak of §389,517,783, | 
General Motors has never missed a divi- i 
dend on its preferred stock and in 1928 j 
paid more than S165,000,0(K) to com- 
mon stockholders. The peak in net sales 
was reached in 1929 with $1,504,404,472. 

Building its good will 

SINCE the business is so vast that the 
public at large is its customer, the Cor- 
poration sets great store by public good 
will, cultivates that good will by detailed 
reports to its 350,000 stockholders and 
by consumer research endeavors to dis- 
cover what its millions of customers de- 
sire in goods and services. 

It is fairly obvious that the genius of 
General Motors is susceptible of many 
interpretations. Yet the most superficial 
study of its history would disclose that 
it has had no tangible mascot for its 
success. Rather its strength has been in 
its acquisition of new ideas. To every 
method, to every process, to every bit of 
organization, to every commitment of 
its resources it has consistently applied 
the test of fresh thinking. 

Decentralized as the administration 
has become, the great corporate entity 
of General Motors has never been "de- 
personalized," 

Incomparably more important than 
the ingenious and intricate mechanical 
devices to General Motors are the men 
and women who make up its staff. Not 
all the devices listed in the Patent 
Office would avail the factory which 
had a lazy, clumsy, disloyal staff. 

So it is that no matter how difficult 
the Corfxjration's purpose, it may be 
formulated and announced with com- 
plete faith. General Motors has found 
the energy, the skill, the enthusiasm, 
and the invigorating imagination to 
preserve and increase the sound growth 
which stems from the great tap root 
nourished on the confidence of the public. 



PROMPT 
INFORMATION 

an inside as well as an 
outside need 



THIS PORTFOLIO 
IDEAS I'M OOIN 
TO USE ! " 
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EVERY BUSINESS organization 
needs more tliaii ever a common 
purpose running llirougli the efforl.s 
of all and eaili of its niemlwrs. Man- 
power must be aj)j)li<'d to a conunon 
goal; work, must be directed with 
singlene»,'> of [>ur|i(ise. 

W hether the probiem is to stir up 
your salesmen to retrieve lost sales 
and acliieve new quota^^ — whether to 
set up new standards of ^^ork in your 
factory, store or ofEce— whether to 
distribute promptly important infor- 
mation to your dealers about new 
prices or new quaUtiea, your offi<'e 
duplicating niaehine 
can contribute lielp- 
fuily. 

Special letterheads 
on mimeograph pajjer, 
attractive beaditigs for 
timely bulletins, forms 
ready for figures and 
data provide the am- 
munition that can be 
fed through your o^vu 
eqtiipmeut. 

It is important that 
such messages be more 

IIIIVIEO GRAPH PAPER 

HY TUE MAKERS OF IIAMMEIRMILL BOND 

AN OFFER TO MIMEOGRAPH USERS 

Then; are Ihu v>.n -. In ^Jli^fv 
yourgetf of tlii" p4!rforiiiain'r *>f 
Llariinicrmill .M iiiii'iiuriiiili 
|>a|>er. One is to s<>e and study 
ihi: range of E>|K<('imeit8 in 
the Parlfolia uf Hainruermlll 
Miminigrapti, The <ttlnT m tn 
Iry 100 sherts of [lamnirrinill 
MiMic<)>;rfi|ili <an your iiwii mu- 
chinc alun>r with a regular run. 
Vitc the cuupuu. 




than mere duplicated copies. They 
should have character. Ilammermill 
Mime()gra[)h pajier han the (Ta<'kle, 
the fci'l, the ap|M'ararice, the folding 
<pialitii*.~ of a bitiiii pa[>er ... At times 
there will be last minute corrections 
— erasures. You can erase and rf- 
write neatly on the surface of ilam- 
mermill Mimeograph . . . Even your 
pen i^ignalure will Iw clean, sharp and 
w ithout feathering . . . And of course 
Hammermill Mimeograph will run 
through your equipment at liigli 
speed.s with a minimum of offsetting 
or otlier operating trouble. 

llaimiierniill .Mimco- 
grapli not only serves 
with exceptional satis- 
faction the 6eld indi- 
cated by its name, hut 
combines niany other 
virtues of real value in 
giving your message 
the cleaimess, attrac* 
tivcness and rlignity 
you demand, llaiumer- 
mill Minu-ograpli is 
made by the makers of 
llauunertntll Bond. 




HaUU£:HM1LL I'aFIlH Cu. 
Krir. i^Mina. 

I'lt-.iflt' firtul mv u-iUii3iit charge 

□ the m-vr Purlfulio iif HumtiKTmiU Miniriigra|iJl 

□ a IcM pui^kaet? tif UH> ^hrt-lH 

(Svnt tree ttuy^liurc In Ule UjlilvJ Sutteo, Outdjdtf LI. S. Siitj 
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{Continued from page 15 i 
dom grantwi by the Act and they must 
have that freedom in its fullest meas- 
ure. The idea that any private jx)wer 
should exist t(» curb that freedom is 
reiJURnant to every decent concept of 
democratic life. Tremendous bentlits 
arc offered to employers throuKh or- 
Kanization. Modilication of the anti- 
trust laws is but one of thise. The Act 
gtH-s far in tlie direction of coni[K'IIinK 
employers to organize. When they need 
help in [Terfecting orjjanization, the 
Government will Rive it to them. Their 
right to organize and to function when 
(hey have organized is refjarded as a 
paramount nece^^sity. 

Completely organized industry 

NOW, this being the case, we may 
l(X)k forward to an industrial world 
completely organized according to 
trades and occupations, Here we have, 
already in an advanced state of achieve- 
ment, an organized industrial common- 
wealth. Membershij! in a trade as.socia- 
tion constitutes a voting franchise in 
this new commonwealth of industry. 
Let me ask whether any American who 
is willing to think beyond the narrow- 
est limits of sellish proj>erty ititen'St 
believes it fair that labor alone should 
be shut out from the exercise of the 
franchise, or whether it will consent to 
be S41 shut out. It is unthinkable and 
im|K)ssible. 

.At this hour labor has insufficient 
repreiienlatit)n in the councils where 
great issues are decided. One of our 
chief complaints just now in relation to 
the .Administration of the National Re- 
covery Act is our limited participation 
in the making c*f decisions. We insist 
upon a wider participation, not as a 
matter of privilege, but as a matter of 
right and of national economic neces- 
sity and well-b*.'ing. fn our looking for- 
ward into the future we do so with the 
matter of that extension of participa- 
tion upfK-rmost in our minds. 

We do not regard the National Re- 
covery Administration as being in its 
(ina! form. It was brought together 
quickly, alrrK>st impulsively, for emer- 
gency work. In a sense it is crude as we 
have it today and I am sure General 
Johnson will agree with us. For him- 
self he regards nothing as finished if it 
can he improved. He is a dynamic per- 
sonality, He moves swiftly and force- 
fully. He has changed many things 
since he first took office. He will change 
more things. In vi»*w of the nea>ssary 
lapse of time between the writing t)f 
these words and their fmal presentation 
to the reader, I think I violate no secret 
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Union Labor 

when I tell you that the General has 
agreed with us upon the creation of a 
new administrative body ujkmi which 
there shall be what I ho[K- will be ade- 
quate labor representation. I carinot go 
into the details of this body at this time, 
beyond saying that there will, in all 
probability, be a central body over the 
whole field, with distinct administra- 
tive groups for each industry. 

We cannot at this time know how 
much of democratic practice there will 
be in the selection of the men who will 
comfwse these administrative groups at 
the outset. We still have much to dis- 
cuss about that. But. no matter how 
they are chosen at the outset. I am cer- 
tain no one can doubt that there will 
Ix' a constant struggle for more demo- 
cratic methods of selection as time 
passes, so that the trend will be toward 
the creation of something like an indus- 
trial congress. Is it clear that we have 
set our faces in a new direction and 
that we shall never again look upon the 
old ways? 

It would be fwilish to undertake at 
this hour a prediction as to what, in 
detail, is in store. 1 do not know. I do 
not believe anyone knows. But surely 
we can know that we have embarked 
ujHjn a new course artd we can, if we 
are thoughtful, make out in our minds 
some of the iiossibilities and implica- 
tions of our actions. 

If all of industry can go forward in 
a wise and sincere etTort to make this 
democratic exiwriment work, then we 
may contemplate the dawn of a new or- 
der into which we shall evolve without 
any tremendous sh«k. It will be the 
fruit of a capacity for self-restraint, for 
sel {-government, for reasoning among 
ourselves. 

Should the thought i»ccur that labor 
m the days ahead, organized and se- 
cure in its position as an organized 
entity, might, through its economic 
strength, imiH)Si" u[>on s<}me industry 
or some cominunity an unjust burden 
or an economic wrong, let me do my 
best to set such doubts at rest. 

I know, of course, all of the stories 
that have been told of restriction of 
output by union workmen, the stories 
of abuses of power and of protection of 
those wIh) might "soldier" or do but a 
[lartial day's work, as such work has 
iK'en measured. 

It would be ftH)lish to say there will 
be no abuses, for there will be abuses 
and fault finding in any group of men, 
i'ven among those whose interests are 
theoretically alike. And I think it ill 
becomes employers to cast asjiersions 
upon labor for maladjustment, or for 
limiting output, for the breakdown of 
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our whole way of doing things came in 
1929 out of the full flush of power and 
control in the hands of employers. Be- 
side so gross and tragic a maladjust- 
ment of distribution, bt'side so gross 
and astounding a margin between pro- 
duced commodities and consuming pow- 
er to move them, the maladjustments 
that have been charged to labor, even 
if all were true, dwindle into something 
approaching insignificance. 

But let me say this word, which 1 
hope will be reassuring. It is no part of 
labor's purjxjse to protect the incompe- 
tent in privileges and returns to which 
they are not entitled, except that we 
will see to it if we can that every hu- 
man being who is gocxl enough to be 
employed is good enough to deserve a 
decent standard of living. 1-abor Uwiks 
forward to the development of a new 
kind of industrial civilization, not as a 
source of unearned increment, but as a 
source of justice long denied. It looks 
forward to a time when service can be 
given with the ho|H' and assurance of a 
pro[)er reward. We are kxiking toward 
more of industrial justice, not less; and 
we want for employers a full measure 
of justice, even as we want it for our- 
selves. In short, what we see ahead is 
a time when chicanery, subterfuge, un- 
due advantage and malingering of vari- 
ous sorts will have no place in our in- 
dustrial life because the ina;ntive to 
resort to them will have vanished. 

A common endeavor 

I liRGE management and employers 
to move with us into a new day in com- 
mon endeavor, in mutual confidence, in 
a united purpose to create a better na- 
tion for those in every walk of life. We 
have seen plenty of injustice and none 
surpassing that which has sent thirteen 
millions of our fellow .Americans into 
the streets in hunger. May I suggest 
that these unemployed and hungry 
Americans are of the same type, many 
of them the same individuals, who. had 
they been clothed in uniforms, march- 
ing away to war, would have been ac- 
claimed as heroes, even as they were in 
1917, They are none the less eager to 
serve their country, to preserve its ideals 
and to heighten its destiny. If we can' 
set our direction right, if we can mold 
just laws, we need have no fear. I think, 
of the petty faults that may txcur. They 
cannot be worse than those that have 
followed out of the bad workings of the 
old ways. 

I am often asked what labor "ex- 
pects to get out of this." I do not like 
the question. Labor is not embarking 
with other Americans in a contest to see 
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who can take the most from others and 
at the expense of others. Labor has al- 
ways given more than it has taken. No- 
body would today be considering labor 
at all, whether to give or take, had not 
the nation, through wanton robbery of 
its workers, created a condition that 
had gone to the verge of disaster for all. 
Rather than ask what labor expects to 
get, let us ask how much the nation 
can give to its workers of justice and 
decent opportunity and freedom from 
exploitation and the right to enjoy those 
essential liberties that have been hither- 
to the birthright of employers and fi- 
nanciers and the learned professions. 

It would be unjust not to perceive 
and acknowledge in pride and gratitude 
the great surge of national conscience 
and social responsibility that has come 
over America. In two great laws, the 
anti-injunction law and the Recovery 
Act, Congress has staled these rights in 
the law of the land. Fewer and fewer 
stand out against them. How magnifi- 
cently we have already moved for- 
ward! But. crediting this tremendous 
advance to the full, we must preserve 
our militant attitude until the last 
vestige of opposition has been swept 
away, for success of the new order de- 
mands full and unqualified exercise of 
these rights. There can be no evading 
the issue as long as any of the issues 
remain. 

A stronger labor movement 

THE growth of a tremendous labor 
movement need frighten none save those 
who would deal unjustly with their fel- 
low men, and the complete granting of 
the freedom set forth in the National 
Recovery Act must lead to a labor move- 
ment such as no nation has ever known. 
Up to this time in our history the World 
War marked the height of labor organ- 
ization. But even that height must be 
surpassed in the near future. A nation 
accustomed to a labor movement five 
million strong must come to contem- 
plate a civilization in which every last 
worker has his place in an organization 
of his fellows, where he may speak his 
mind, have his vote and count in the 
final determination of the great human 
issues of our lime. Every citizen may 
vote for the President, Profits are not 
more sacred than the presidency. The 
welfare of every living human being in 
our nation is. however, just as sacred, 
because the purpose of the presidency 
is to protect and safeguard that welfare. 

I should like now to go hack just ten 
years — ten years almost to the month — 
to show that labor set forth the plat- 
form and expounded the philosophy 
ufM)n which the Government is today 
building what we hopn will be a new 
economic security and a new industrial 
justice, 

"Industry's Manifest Duty" was the 
title of a pronouncement adopted un- 
animously by the convention of the 
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American Federation of Labor, in ses- 
sion in Portland, Ore., in October, 1923. 
It was my good fortune to be a member 
of the executive council which laid this 
pronouncement belore the convention. 
It said: 

What wf have obser\'ed is that the 
peritx! ending wiih the beginniriK of the 
World War found politrral demiKTacy in 
its lultesl stale of development, while the 
close of that period of overwhelniinK up- 
heaval marked the opening of the period 
of intelligent demand and livint; need for 
industrial detnocrac>'. . . . Henceforth the 
movement for the organization of the work- 
ers into trade unions has a deeper meaning 
than the mere organization of groups for 
ihe advancement of group interest, how- 
ever vital that function may yei remain. 

We went on to declare : 

"Through the muddling conflict of 
groups which still find it im)x>ssible to 
come together in cooperation we must 
look to a future that must have its foun- 
dation upon ctxjperation and collabora- 
tion." 

Freedom for labor 

.A.S FOR Labor's part we held, as we 
still hold, that "the organization of the 
workers into trade unions must mean 
the conscious organization of one of the 
most vital functional elements for en- 
lightened participation in a democracy 
of industry whose purix)se must be tlie 
extension of freedom, the enfranchise- 
ment of the producer as such, the rescue 
of industry from chaos, profiteering and 
purely individual whim, including in- 
dividual incapacity, and the rescue of 
industry also from the domination of 
incompetent political bodies." 

I find it necessary to quote one fur- 
ther paragraph because it so fits the 
situation as we face it in this critical 
hour, it so clearly lays the foundation 
of policy and philosophy for the pro- 
found developments consequent upon 
enactment of the National Recovery- 
Act. It is this, and I counsel its careful 
reading : 

Industr)' must save itself. Industrj- mu?4. 
find itself. Industry rau.st organize for ser- 
vice, for con.simctive effort, for orderly 
njntinuity. for justice to all who partici- 
pate. It must bring itself to a realization 
of its mis.sion and to that end it must or- 
gani/.e and come together in deliberative 
bodies where the full wisdom and experi- 
ence of all may contribute to final deci- 
sions. Much the same lessons that we have 
learned in our political life—among them 
the sense of order — must be learned and 
eiven effect in our industrial life. Fan 
must take the place of opinion and selfish 
interest. To function must be the object, 
and democratic participation of all who 
give serv-ice must be the mechanism that 
makes this possible. Industry must realize 
that it exists lo give ser\'ice to a nation 
and not lo a single master, or to a sv-ndicate 
of stockholders. We must have an Ameri- 
can industrial life, an American industrial 
order, not a warrini: group of units, each 
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steking to be a law unlo itself, the white 
inviting the interference of those whose 
competence is at best an unknown factor. 

The convention, adopting this decla- 
ration, placed iiixm it a typically Ameri- 
can cap-sheaf, saying. "Humanity must 
learn to govern itself in industry as it 
has learned to govern itself in political 
affairs and to give effect to the same 
stability and the same guarantees of 
human freedom and human rights," 

There, I think, we have a statement 
of what latior expects to be the growth 
to follow after these first days of one of 
the world's greatest experiments in or- 
ganized progress through the controlled 
and orderly remodelling of a great so- 
cial and economic order. 

Labor, for its part, is prepared to 
contribute its best effort for national 
American welfare, but it will not suffer 
any denial of rights in the process. It is 
still better to battle for liberty than to 
lose without a struggle. If working peo- 
ple seize the opixirt unity offered by the 
National Recovery Act we shall have 
in our time the most marvelous civil- 
ization, the most marvelously happy 
Ijeople. the most advanced standards 
and the highest type of ordered free- 
dom the world has ever known. We per- 
ceive in the operation of this law not 
only an unmatched opportunity to 
bring improvement to ourselves, but to 
offer to the world a leadership that it 
sorely needs. 



The Point of View 

LEJAREN A. HILLER, artist and 
photographer — or perhaps it should be 
artist-photographer— is known to all 
our readers, if not by name at least by 
his works. He has made our recent cov- 
ers including the one on this issue. 

Mr. Hiller has imagination — his 
work shows that— and if further proof 
is lacking here's a story he told me the 
other day ; 

"I was fussing around in Mexico 
some years back, getting together a col- 
lection, amongst other things, of those 
little clay heads which the old Aztecs 
used to make, These heads average one 
inch or one-and-a-half inches in size. To 
me they are not only interesting from 
an archaeological point of view, but also 
because of the beauty of their modeling 
and the character that these Aztecs 
managed to get into them. Some ap- 
parently are of a remote period as they 
are crude in their execution, and again 
others have all the delicate refinement 
of Egypt. 

"Among the tourists at my hotel was 
an official of an American insurance 
company. He kept telling me he was 
eager to get back to current affairs and 
could get little kick out of ruined Aztec 
temples. 

"As I was showing a few of the 
women tourists some of my clay heads 
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Let an Equitable agent apply 
the Case Met ft Of I (a your 
financial problem 

The Ellon case is an illuslration of llie 
EquitaLie method of fitting life insur- 
ance to individual needs. Your age, your 
income, your objectives in life and many 
other farlors are taken into account— 
and then an efiective economical pro- 
gram is developed foryour consideration. 



The Equitable Case Method en- 
abled him to create an estate 
tvith a stroke of the pen 

Young Mr. Elton earned a good 
income but had not been able to get 
very far toward reaching a cherished 
ambition — to provide a large enough 
estate to take care of his family. 

One day he decided to see how 
life insurance could help; he put the 
probleiu up to an Equitable agent. 
After learning all the facts, the agent 
assured him that life insurance could 
create a sizable estate immediately, 
and provide for a number of Elton's 
])et ambitions as well. 

The program developed was made 
to Elton's measure, in accordance 
with the highly individualized Equi- 
table CASE METffOD. It provided 
for a life income for his wife; college 
funds for his son ; a marriage settle- 
ment for his daughter; a retirement 
income for himself. 

This comprehensive estate, which 
might otherwise require a lifetime to 
accumulate, was underwritten by the 
Equitable all within five minutes. 
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one evening, the insurance man joined 
the group. Me had little interest in the 
heads, even remarking that they were 
'only mud.' 

"Now 1 had been told that these little 
clay heads were used by the Aztecs of 
otd, as pleas to their gods against sick- 
ness — sort of little insurance policies. 



So I explained all this to him and he 
found a new interest in them and tried 
to gel some for souvenirs to send to 
insurance customers and prospects." 

And that is proof as I have said of an 
imaginative mind And imagination is 
an asset in selimg ju^t as it i-^ in i-diiine 
or in art. 
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Mr. Harriman Explains the Labor 
Provisions of the Recovery Act 



iContinutd )rom pagr 15) 
CT it is proper to enter into a con- 
tract to employ exclusively members 
iif a partiailar labor ornanizalion. May 
I quote tJeneral John-ion's Labor Day 
address on this queMion: 

If an employer should make a 
tontract with a particular organiza- 
tion to employ only member'* of 
that orRanization, especially it that 
orRanization did not have UK) per 
cent membership among his em- 
ployees, that would, in effect, be a 
contract to interfere with his work- 
ers' freedom of choice of their rep- 
resentatives or with their right to 
bargain individually and would 
amount lo employer coercion on 
this matter which is contrary to 
law. 

In other words, a closed sliop con- 
tract is illegal 



I AM frequently asked whether it 
is permissibJe for employers to discuss 
with their employees the desirability 
i>f jtjining a labtjr organization and the 
relative advantages or disadvantages 
of a local or a federated trade organi- 
zation. Nothing in the law prohibits 
full and free discussion on such mat- 
ters between an employer and his em- 
ployees, unless such discus.sion results 
in interference, restraint or coercion of 
employees in their final decision as lo 
iirdividual or collective bargaining and 
the organization through which they 
will bargain. Fair disaission is de- 
sirable, but anything which savors of 
coercion or intimidation is against the 
law. 

* ♦ ♦ 

I .Wi al>o frequently a.sked what 
would happen in case some of the 
employees of a company join a labor 
union and desire to bargain collective- 
ly while the rest prefer to bargain 
individually, or what would happen 
in case some of the employees join one 
union, some another union and some 
remain apart from any organization, 
The law specifically requires colUntive 
bargaining when desired and in these 
cases the spirit of the law would seem 
lo he fully met if an employer would 
ask the seletrted representatives of the 
trade union or unions to meet with 
him in the presence of one or more 
members of the group who did not 
care for collective bargaining. 



IF A.N agreement satisfactory to the 
employer and to the various groups of 
his employees can be reached, well 
and good. If they cannot, then the 
employer must decide with which 
group, all things being considered, it 
is most desirable for him to deal. If 
the remaining groups wish to play 
ball, all right. If they do not. then 
obviously the employer must proceed 
with those of his employees with 
whom he has come lo an agreement. 
The right of collective bargaining 
does not mean that an agreement will 
be reached with all or with any group, 
ft simply means that a sincere effort 
mu.si be made to try to agree. 

♦ « * 

IN TIMES of great industrial change 
We may always expect that extremists 
will appear and that representations 
will be made which are not fair and 
in accordance with law. Neither em- 
ployers nor employees are without 
blame at present. 

Certain employers have undoubted- 
ly attempted to force a company 
union on their employees and to bar 
the representatives of national lalx>r 
organizations from their shops. On the 
other hand the representatives of or- 
ganized labor have made unwarranted 
statements to the effect that denera! 
.lohnson desires all labor lo be na- 
tionally organized; and that only 
through such organizations can the 
benefits of the law be had. Such state- 
ments are wrong and are to be strong- 
ly condemned. They create trouble 
and in the long run they hurt the 
cause they are assumed to benefit. 

« « * 

THE President has well said: 

This is not a taw to foment dis- 
cord and it will not be executed as 
such. This is a time lor mutual con- 
fidence. We can safely rely on ihe 
M-nse of fair play among all Ameri- 
cans to assijre every industry which 
now moves forward promptly in a 
united drive against the depression 
that its workers will l>e with it lo 
a man. 

Let us see lo it that we, as members 
of industry, act in accordance with 
that wise precept of the President, 
that we deal fairly with labor, and 
that we insist that labor deal lairly 
with us. HuNHV I. Hakhiman 
Presidtnl. V. S. Chambfi wf Ct>intni rci- 
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Ufa prohlcm involving 
refinancing in the 
amount of a million 
dollars or more is 
pressing for solution, a 
conference with me 
may prove of mutual 
advantage. 

My unique experi- 
ence has enabled me to 
achieve success in prob- 
lems of unusual diffi- 
culty and complexity 
which have faced some 
of the nation's best 
known and most im- 
portant individuals, es- 
tates and corporations. 

J^otfiing in tdis statement 
is to be construed as 
applying to pTomotxons 
OT other tutsintss- 
iauneJiing pro/ects. These 
cannot be considered. 
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The Consumer 
Doesn't Clianre 



DON'T know who described in 
^/ advance this September 1933 
^ world of ours a changing world, 
but he certainly called liis shot. Of 
course, it's no news to the business com- 
munity that the specter of change is 
riding the high horse. The country at 
the moment is change-drunk. 

I am a little fearful that we shall 
plun.gc into change for the sake of 
change alone. We are perilously liable 
to take our eyes off our customers, 

A cross section of consumers 

I HAVE had the privilege of observing 
the behavior of what is probably as 
large and representative a cross section 
of the public as comes into any store - 
150, 00() or so a day. The other day one 
of them was the wife of one of the rich- 
est men in America: she bought 36 
baby-cribs for a charity home in which 
she is interested, and two hats for her 
person, in which she is also interested. 
Another was a sailor from a French 
liner: he bought a book on American 
jazz music. Another was a prospective 
mother who [>aid us the delicate compli- 
ment of having a baby right in our own 
hospital. Another was a radio actress, 
buying clothes for her daughter. And 
there were roughly 149,996 others, 
from Cheyenne, Wyo. to Hackensack, 
N. J, — and from the rarefied air of 
Sutton Place to the walk-ups in the East 
Bronx — ^the total, I take it, is America; 
the total of their behavior, I take it, is 
the national consumer attitude. 

On the first morning of the bank 
holiday, they bought 25 per cent more 
china and glassware than they ever 
bought before on the first day of a mid- 
winter china sale. Is that change? 

On the first day the stale sales tax 
went into effect, they bought in pre- 
cisely the proportion of requirement 
that they showed on the same day of 
1932. 

No one watches for symptoms of 
public behavior more keenly than a 
department store, unless perhaps it be 
a newspaiK-r. I challenge any store, any 
newspaper, to adduce convincing mass 
prcKif that the consumer wants change 
for its own sake. Change she most em- 
phatically does want — as it continues 
to offer her for a reasonable price mer- 
chandise which will make her prettier, 
more comfortable, smarter or which 
will make her home more livable and 
easier to run. 

So merely, because change is running 
hog wild for its own sake, let us adver- 
tising people string along with the pub- 
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EXECUTIVE DICTATOR: 




greater 
business 
capacity 

The new Pro-technic Edtphone can in- 
crease your firm's business capacity — 
by 20% to 50%. This is a FACT which 
Edison will prove to you. 

You haven't seen a modern dictating 
machine until you've seen the Pro- 
technic! If's different ! Tailored in steell 
All mechanism Is concealed, protected 
from dust. It occupies less floor space. 
And its "Balanced" Voice Writing makes 
dictating easier! * * "Desk" designs 
are available. 

Let us show you in detail by an office 
study just how we will increose the 
business capacity of all your dictotors. 

For full itiformoTion. tetophane Thij Ecl.phane, vpur cily. 
Of wriro to— 
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A SOUND BUSINESS REASON 



In any group of employees, death 
takes its periodical toll. 

The employer cannot afford to have 
destitution in the homes of these 
former employees. 

But he can readily afford to provide 
0 substantial sum through Croup 
Insurance on the contributory plan. 
That is the essential reason for its 
popularity. 

INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 
from Employers of uninsured groups 




THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

EDWARD 0. DUFFIELD, l»r«iid«nf 

HOME OFFICE. NEWARK, N. J. 



he. and apply a litlle txUa vnexgy lo 
studying what they want next, and how 
wf can get it to them better for less. 
Of one thing you can be sure no legis- 
lation or trade association will ever 
prevent the consumer from finding that 
belter article for less. Anyone who elects 
lo give the consumer unnecessary ex- 
jiense is signing his own resignation 
from business. A study and regulation 
of distribution is a wholesome thing; 
there have been costly complications in 
the national system. But, no matter 
how favorable may be the regulations 
evolved for governing us producers and 
distributors, the system will do us no 
good unless we have something the 
public wants— and what the public 
wants is not price —but merchandise. 

The limits of the public's desire to 
buy new ideas have never been remotely 
apf)roached. Manufacturers and re- 
tailers have strained the public's capac- 
ity to buy certain stereotyped things; 
for instance, they found out ihe limit 
of sale for radios at SUW and up, and 
the sate of radios died— but when a 
S20 radio bobbed up, the consumer went 
for it. The man who i)erfected the S2() 
job wasn't just trading down to a re- 
duced purchasing power— he was trad- 
ing up to a tremendous latent consumer 
want. The more the manufacturer and 
retailer concentrate on that tyije of 
want, the more certainly they will put 
people to work, turn wheels, load cars 
and make sates —no matter where lal»r 
prices or retailing costs may be pe^iiid 

Change for the sake of change alone, 
then, seems to me to be symptom num- 
ber one. Its cure seems to be extra in- 
genuity in studying the real wants of 
a largely unchanged consumer. 

Products fight each other 

THE second symptom I venture to 
touch on is a by-product of every after- 
war period. Every convalescent is short- 
tempered. The period after the Revolu- 
tion, after the war of 1812, after the 
Civil War. was in each case a large 
scale dog-light. In the past few years, 
the national advertisers have filled the 
air with acrimony. 

A company utters a "challenge" — not 
to the public, but to a rival. The rival 
says "challenge accepted," and piles 
into full page abuse. 

In this ill-natured hawking adver- 
tisers are likely to lose sight of the con- 
sumer. But the consumer has a critical 
eye on advertising. For those adver- 
tisers who have shown contempt of his 
intelligence, he is repayin.? contempt in 
the form of increased advertising costs. 
1 believe that advertising's only profit- 
able course is to change back lo gwid- 
natured and genuine conversation be- 
tween a self-respecting tradesman and 
a self-respecting customer. - Paul 
IIoLLIsTEK, Exec. Vice Pres.. R. U 
Macy & Company. 
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There's no chance for a yawn if you pause for an ice- 
cold Coca-Cola, Refreshed, you rebound to normal. 
Drowsiness is banished with a sparkling come-back. 
An ice-cold Coca-Cola is more than just a drink. It's a 
very particular kind of drink — combining those pleas- 
ant, wholesome substances which foremost scientists 
say do most in restoring you to your normal self. Real- 
ly delicious, it invites a pause, the pause that refreshes. 



Refresh yourself 
and be alert 
Snap back to normal 




C> 1*33 eOCili'COt* «0- , AtlANTA, 
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evrnlhr tnn-i r<in>rtrnli»u* oalrh- 
nmn nuy Ijrl In ilrtrri it lirforr 
il i> lH'><inil I'oiilrxl. Hut \KK<) 
Aul'XII.lltr \ trr J'r<'lf-i tlKll <1<-Ir< l« 
firr at ihr nulliriak Hillnuil liii 
nini) aill. Tlir fir*t lirrjiU <il IIjh; 
rau^rt nil ul.irm to )■•' Mj-tx-d (•> 
tlir lire ilf purl mi-iit hith liiihtninn 
^^lrrll. \KK() »».ili ln-« rvt-ry nook 
on«J i-oriirr r«ii»tiintlv - <luriii( 
l*«rnly-r<iur liour* ul rvrry day- 
it ha> none nf thr ithortroininitt 
of humuMr and it rjii nerve yuu 
ill a oiiviiig. 

Iiiirflnrirtiirr inrrrafing at a rii|>iit 
ralr. A.lKT. IttirnLiry I'roliTtinii 
is finnitUr prutc) ti»ii. Ilur):l.ir4 
utay aH.ty friini A.ll T. jtrciti-itrd 
pr<*nii^4<it l)rruU!>r lltry kiKiw llut 
arnird forrt-t -ilaitil ri-.nlv to i loti* 
in (til tlii-m till- iniiiiii'iil entry in 
attem)ili-d. 



Vilfi|u.iti' |iru|ii-rly prnlri lion >- 
iii«ur:iiii'c upain^t inlfrru|<li-d ri-- 
ioviT\ |)r<>fEratiii>. It i» ii wi-i- |irp- 
r.iiltiiiii for tfii- |>ri>lri'tiiiii of riii- 
l>to\nii-til unit til*- I'onlinuity <>f 
liU'>iiii->'«. In\rK|j|;ulr tlir*»! ever 
vi(tilLinl iiiilom:ili< -yoti'm" — your 
i<>>t« nmy l>v fa>rirjl>l> aff«Mi»'d 
and till" -afrl> of >»nr |ir<i|nTty 
hill hr itiini<-a>nr,iltly inrrra>i-d. 
tloupim liriiiK df?>rri|il ivf 

lili-raluri 
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Sidelights of the NRA 



AMKHtrw IllSTHtrr TF.I.H;BAPH COMPANY 

155 M«lb Avruur, ,\r« Vurk, N.Y. 

Fire IVolFdion G Tlirft Protection □ 

// your property U tfJUoNwor tpnnkUr t^uippmH f i w m m 



HOW often t« "OcoMiocuUv*" One o( the 
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prixkirti in his 
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i.iki'O from the June. \'^'X\. rcixijt on Ki-lail 
I'riCfs and Cost of Living, published by the 
I'nited States Hurcau of I^bor Slaiiitics. 
Sinn- regional differenlials in minimum 
uuKci must be based upon actual or as- 
■.uriicd difl • ■ ;! the cost of mainlain- 
irvi; I III- --.i i.ird of living, the Re- 

• oM-ry Adiuinistiaiion must answer this 
qui -.(ion ■ 

flay din- 
ner i .;tce of a 
(li-rcnt standaid ol living by the negro 
worker in Birmingham, at what level 
should the minimum wage of the white 
steel worker in Pittsburgh be fixed that 
he might consume for his Sunday dinner 

j an amount of roast beef exactly equivalent 
both in calories and in gustatory satisfac- 
tion to the chicken consumed by the Bir- 

I mingham ncgro^ 

• • • 

\ COLLATERAL bfneiii of the NRA 
stt-ms to bt that il has ended the old dis- 

I pute as to wfiich is the "most peculiar 
industr>'." The title has been temporarily 
awarded to selling "on the road." For this 
reason the proposed code sets no minimum 
hours. It asks minimum salaries, guaran- 

j lei'd expense acx-ounts and week-ends at 
tiome when the expense of the trip is not 
greater than the cost ol remaining in the 
territory. Salesmen on a commis-^ion basis 
a.sk a guaranteed drawing accoimt large 
enough to cover their actual expenses. 
Those on a contiaa and txmus basis ask 
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of the taxicab awk-s «tibmitted 

empls dr;'.r i- \•■<•■^ v. mv ., 

houtit pi 

arc "oui I'u -1.1 il 1 ,M 
they frequently work on a r. 

The transit industry, howe\i/. «, 
laxk^bs ill romprtitor^brmight un<i 
hours and w 
rompetitKm 
ev( ! 
by : 
on 
jeit 

driver -owneni 

If the NRA can unr .1 (' i Mr;!, 
will do something that 
mis.sions and taxicab i . i... 

long tried to do without much wjcceu. 
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ing ihe apparent supply. The proprietors 
a newly organized pretzel factory in 
South, having tried without success to 
emit skilled pretzel bakers from the .Nor 
w-cre forced to ask C.ovcmmtnt aid. \N'hetl 
er or not enticing a pretzel baker from 
already lucraiivf i<>h in the North to 
cept a still ; 
the South V. 
peliliiin is a iiuciiioii u;>uii whidi GeflC 
Jdhnstm has nol yet ruled. 

The Govt-rnmen!, however, is eager 
help. Thi ' 11 ' • newly re./rganized L'nit 
States I It Service, it is in a 

tion to \,:.::'. .1 I lo its local agencies in ' 
North the app«'al of the Southern 
ptoyer. Its in' ' ' • • 

lies are try in. 
bakers. 

♦ « ♦ 

A .MEMBER of .Nation's Bi-siness 
drove back from a short \-acation 
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WEAVING THE WORLD OF SPEEG 



Daily, as upon a magic loom, the world is bound 
together by telephone. There, in a tapestry of 
words, is woven the story of many hves and the 
pattern of countless activities. 

In and out of the switchboard move the cords 
that intertwine the voices of communities and con- 
tinents. Swiftly, skilfully, the operator picks up 
the thread of speech and guides it across the miles. 
Constantly at her finger-tips are your contacts with 
people near and far. 

She moves a hand and your voice is carried over 
high mountains and desert sands, to moving ships, 
or to lands across the seas. London, Paris, 
Berlin— Madrid, Rome, Bucharest — Cape- 
town, Manila, Sydney — Lima, Rio Janeiro 




and Buenos Aires — ^ these and many other cities 
overseas are brought close to you by telephone. 

Every day go messages vital to the interests of 
nations, the course of international business, and 
the affairs of individuals. Fifty operators, speak- 
ing a dozen languages in all, work in relays at the 
overseas switchboard in New York. 

Great progress has been made in the past few 
years in extending the scope of this service, in 
speeding connections and in giving clear trans- 
mission. Today, more than 90% of the world's 
telephones are within reach of your Bell telephone. 



AMERICAN T E L E P H O N 
AND TELEGRAPH C O M P A N 
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'ATCH the 
tides of economic change 
from the safe vantage of 
an Annuity Income. 

It is definite, guaran- 
teed and unfluctuating 
in amount an long as you 
live. 

Jtifcrcitctl? Write for 
our booklet. 



Life InsuranccCompaky 

JOMN llANCOrK IVOtIK V BrRF.Al) 
197 Clarrndna Sircrt, Bojisn, Moi. 
Ptratr tend me booklet, "You Cjn 
Hj^i- &n tneom* as LoHg m You Lir^." 

Stmt 

Siftet end No, . . 

City. . Stale 

'I B. 10-33 
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your ability to hondls new 
pretal*n», naw condition* 

with thit ]S7r{'paK<^ hacidliof'k 
cuvoriug moUprn [trnclice lr -i;i 
simple book-ke«|)iiig to biKt>' ' 

GI VES iiiffhrmntiort you need 
(or a. praotiral solution in 
niiy uiluation, everyday or 
ciiierecncy, you iimy meet. Cavrra 
entire rao^e at nrcoixntitig niiil re- 
latcd busiot^u neiivitiee^ — not only 
principle*, wurLing prrn-i^urrs, 
■>'item«, tarma. nudits, etc., but 
CXMLltive oi^ritruLji. analytical metfa^ 
chIii, use of rrpi>rt« ntui aWvmentK, buAin^ni* iaw. 
C«»nKtliDtly usrful, rehtibilr tfuid&sc^:: 'SA aeetiooB 
eumplcte, ia tho j^«coiid Edition of tht famout 

ACCOUNTANTS' HANDBOOK 

Juft Ihl4 coQtcnt vUliout irontflilrrlRiT Its rnnste or 
thf tiuiMlrtdlof mitlir.rlili- -i I r. r u, ■.!■<■. -ily 
lill lU tiig boaKH. contuti,' 
or ihF wTtole Uaodtxiuk 
tiknilBOQie volume, haiHj> ( 

XoltiJna elM like It at iiiiy liri' i 'U 
•ny (LUMtlan, >'nu run m^lK't, nut mrr >it 
Ijrat riirtlind fnr your jiurtHjm-ji. ^ --fi^ ^ 
*Jt] »11 aMKliKS — ^ImtlKUiu. l^-iiaU '^''^ ^ 

AL-cuuntlJiti- Ldlturtui h<»)kr'9 'M- 

l\l(Jel> usFil nnti rH""/ni"' ■ iiTivcMj 
cri'dit uwu. ttanlsi'rs — (.>vtr llu.' lnHitilit. 

Completfl Section Sent Free 

Write t<j<i»y lor '.U-ftHKn tamplv »eeti.iii. with 
full ilfliil*, includiDR li>w eiat, »l ttiia tixvui 
lianJLiook. Nu cluirgo; nu sslmiuaii will coll. 4 

(Mjifl rhia form for vour 1 _ — — ■ — 
t^opy of Vrce l^>kl<'t J ^ 

I THC RONALD PRCSS COMPANY. 1 

I IS Cast 2it)i Strxt, Naw York, N. Y. | 

IS'ltuc Bpnd uic. wlttumt charB* the 32-iiam' anmiilF 
Ni'ctlon ivl ttip Acrountunta Haniltxiok wUli lull 1 
^ luiuruiullun uboul ttild buuk ahU Ita low eo<t. | 

INanjp , - I 

I AddrcH - I 

1 city rifnl^ I 



Mopped in a little New En gland town for 
•1 The proprielor, who waited on 
• Icrs m person and was half apolo- 
Ki iii. t xplatncd thai he had b' ■ I 
I ' lui cii>»n the time his waiii r 

-kinK. In fact he was alraid he iniKlu 
i.,:vo to put on an extra girl. 

"But," sard he, "arross the street is a 
rival restaurant which is operated by the 
owner and his wife and dauKhicr U I 
charge a nickel extra for roast beef to 
i:!ake up any added expenses I'm going to 
lose out to him. 

"They tell me people will spend more 
money as \R.\ improves employment, and 
that I will gel my share. But that seems a 
long way off." 

♦ « • 

IN' LONG distance trucking the practice 
is for two driver.s to alternate at the whi-el 
and gel their rest in a sictping cab spe- 
cially cimsinicti'd on the truck. Sjmetinws 
the truck is away from its home station 
two weeks or more. It is reiogni/ed that 
the necessities of the service make it im- 
practicable to count a driver's time while 
slt*ping and resting as part of the hours 
worked in computing the ma.ximum hours 
of scrs'ice. The codes as submitted, there- 
lore, provide that time of employees dead- 
heading on trucks is not to be counted in 
applying restrictions as to maximum hours 
worked. 

However, some of the companies pay 
their drivers at the hourly rate for all the 
lime they are away from home. These com- 
panies urge that, as a matter of fairness 
between them and their competitors, the 
code sliould require all drivers to be so 
! paid. < Railroad employees are paid while 
deadheading under orders though not al- 
ways at the full time rales. ) The Recovery 
I .•\dminisiraiion may have to decide whether 
I and to what exti.-nt .sleeping on a truck is 
work. 

« • • 

Wmi-K the public has been hearing 
abeml the dillicuhies ol the S12,000,00CI,(J0(J 
petroleum industry, the §13.(XHUMX),0<)0 
electric utilily indu.stry. the iron and steel 
industry and the atitomobile industry, it 
has o\-er!iK>ked the problems of the corn 
cob pipe industry, the tooth pick industry, 
the bobbed and regular hair pin industry 
and the curled hair industry. Codes have 
been filed by all of these and each one is 
a distinctive utiit, not a mere cog in a larger 
wheel. 

« • • 

THE manicure girl in your favorite barber 
shop also has a problem. The beauty shop 
operators do not want to be tied up with 
the barbers in the same code. They have 
filed a separate code of their own. ,N'ou 
what is she going to do? 

• ♦ ♦ 

A KNOTTY problem concerns hours of 
service and minimum wages for truck driv- 
ers directly employed by business concerns. 
Should they come under the code for the 
trucking industry or that of the particular 
business in which the employing company 
is engaged, for example, the retail coal 
business? 

Many of the codes of manufacturing or 
mercantile businesses except their outside 
deliverj- employees. Other codes include 



them. The for-hire truck opemloro contend 
that it would produce ui n 
if such dnvers of private «• 
allowed lonKpr hours or lowei minimum 
«-agt» than those ol the drivers in the for- 
hire trucking business. 

« • ♦ 

A MAN in a town of about 5,00<) runs a 
garage, sells som« gasoline, does a little 
taxi ser\-ice and. on rainy days, operates 
a anall wood working plant or machine 
shop where he manufactures sr - " li-s. 
I^e employs two men literally ly 
because they 1 ivc on the premi»t .iini are 
on the job. if they are need(^d, 24 hours a 
day. 

Obviously no code has been drafted with 
broad enough wings to catch all the ramifi- 
cations ol his business. 

He wants to know what he is to do under 
the conflicting provisions of the following 
codes, all of which affect him the Interna- 
tional Oarage .Association Code, Petroleum 
Industry Code, National As.sociation of 
Taxicab Owners Code, Lumber and Timber 
Products Industry Code, Fabricated Metal 
Products Industry Code. 

» • • 

SHOULD regulation, like charity, begin at 
home? 

Mr. Keaveney, who, with Mr. Reed, 
represented the International Brotherhood 
of Klettrtral Workers at an .NR.V hearing, 
believes it should. The following conver- 
sation with Deputy .Administrator .Allen, is 
taken from the record: 

Depitv .Ai-LKS: Tlie research depart- 
ment says to you if you will stt the time 
tomorrow afternoon in their olTice they will 
be glad to meet you. 

Kin. Rn:t^- lyoea the Government func- 
tion on Saturday afternoon'' 

Dmrv .Allen: Say' 

Mr. Keavk ney : Do you get overtime for 
it> 

DEPirrv Allen : Will you meet them? 

Mr. Keep: I will try to meet ihcm. 

Mr. Keave.skv : Yuu are asking us to 
s iolaie one of our rules. We do not work 
Saturday. We have a live day week. 

I>EPUTY .Allen: There is no rule with 
me, Mr. Keaveney. 

Mr, Keaveney: 1 know, but you ought 
10 get yourself regulated. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

FOR those who are impatient with the 
progress in completing the codes we offer 
the fallowing e.vtract Irom the code pro- 
posed for the transit industry: 

provided that bus lines transporting pas- 
sengers m both intrastate and interstate 
commerce when owned or operated by 
or subsidiary to an electric railway, if 
such operation is predominantly in in- 
trastate commerce, may operate wholly 
under this code; but any bus line trans- 
porting passengers in both intrastate and 
interstate commerce may come under 
this code as lo intrastate commerce and 
as lo interstate commerce under some 
other appropriate code, and provided 
further that electric railways engaged in 
both intrastate and interstate commerce 
may operate either the intrastate or in- 
terstate portions of their business, or 
both, hereunder unless prevented by fed- 
eral law. 

If there are anj- buses lefl they probably 
would come under the bus codes. 
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The Crucial 
Question of Price 

( Continued from fiage 25 ) 
widespread but quick system of statis- 
tical reporting depending upon the em- 
ployment of tliousands of statisticians 
and the expenditure of much money. 
Statistical reixirting, though, is not 
enough; research skill of a high order 
is needed in analyzing the data and 
constructing the indices. 

Admitted that information is a sine 
qua tton of planning, the question still 
remains whether 500 or more industries 
organized under separate codes can, on 
the basis of information, plan so as to 
keep the ratio of prices to purchasing 
power from getting out of hand. These 
separately organized industries may be 
as helpless in doing this as the single 
establishments were in abolishing unfair 
cctmjKtition prior to organizing through 
the codes. Planning of this nature may 
need the continued assistance of the 
Government and any such high degree 
of organization no doubt implies re- 
striction upon individual enterprises. 
Planning and control seem to go to- 
gether. 

This article began by noting the de- 
sirability of forgetting for the moment 
the short pull out of the depression so 
strenuously carried on under the able 
leadership of General Johnson and en- 
deavoring to see what the long pull 
would be like. This endeavor calls for 
vision, which is always a bit speculative. 
Perhaps we may have tried to look too 
far ahead and may have seen too clearly 
through the dim mists that shroud the 
future. 

Consider the dangers 

I SEE no escape from trying to see 
where we are going, even if it does lead 
us into the dangers of speculation. Per- 
haps we may not go soon very far on 
the road toward monopoly price. 

But then again changes are taking 
place more rapidly each year and we 
may go the route with greater speed 
than is now contemplated. We are cer- 
tainly headed in the direction of elim- 
inating many competitive factors, and 
are at the moment going fast. If this 
evolution continues the dangers are in 
high prices both for the various busi- 
nesses which buy and for the ultimate 
consumer. There is also the danger of 
severer and prolonged business crises, 
the technique by which ttx) high prices 
are overhauled. 

To avoid these dangers, we need 
planning and control, which the New 
Deal promises. But these, like other 
ideals, are difficult to attain; and if 
they are not attained successfully, then 
what? 



LOCATE IN NEW ENGLAND 



now 



WHILE BUSINESS 




IS STEADILY IMPROVING 



A. late §urvey of New England 
huHiness revealH the following 
salient facts: 1. Marked improve- 
ment in business activity, appre- 
ciably greater than that for the 
United States as a whole; 2. More 
emplovmeut and higher weekly 
wage earninge; 3. Further gains 
in the building industry; 4. An 
unbroken uptrend in production 
from March, 1933; 5. Better 
wholesale prices without marked 
living index. 



change in cost of 



Now, if ever, is the time for aggressive promotion in 
this rich, compact market. And now, also, is the time 
to locate in the territory. For, to cover this market 
profitably, proper location ia imperative. 

In this connection, 29 different industries — over 100 
tenants — have found the Boston Wliarf Company the 
best location possible from which to serve New Eng- 
land trade. Situated only ten- minutes' walk from the 
heart of Boston, the Boston Wharf Company is a fully 
developed industrial area. Yet rents, insurance, and 
other charges are surprisingly low. 

Investigate the possibilities of Boston Wharf Service, 
without obligation, by clipping the coupon below. 



R€>J^T€>]ir WHARF COMPANY 



InduMfriai Sfrvicf Department 
HuHtuB Wharf Cumpday, Summrk- St.. Banian, n^xM. 

mud iLi nrlatiuD la the New Eni^laDil markrl. 



VL.IV THIS COl'PON 
von LXHUtiR I'UOI-ITS 

Position ■ — 
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What's New in Business 



T. 



O stay ill business you mtisl 
know w lial's new. 

You find answers in ymir nf*Hs|ia|n*r. your mail, 
your conversation witli frien<ls and liusines;* asso- 
rialt's — but most oi all in your magazine. Two dr- 
partinents, "No Business Can Escape Change" and 
"Developments In Distribution" bring you forty or 
more definite Itils td' news each month. Articles and 
editorials reprirt. exftand and discuss others. 



T, 



JIE aclverlising [>ages, too, are 
full of news of business. 

Every month these pages bring you the latest de- 
velopments in almost every business field. Here the 
outstanding leaders of Amerirnn industry report 
the results of months and years of [danning. re- 
search and effort in office, laboratory and factory. 

Check the intlex of advertisers shown here. Turn 
to their advertisements each nionlh. Thoughtful 
reading of the advertising pages is certain to give 
you many productive and profitable ideas. 

In no other business magazine will you find the 
advertising of so many recognized leailers. This is 
an important part of the job Nation's Business does 
in keej)ing you informed of w hat's new in business. 




Thcw A<lvertiHers have 
UHcd !\alitm's Itusim'ss 
in I . . . 

A. I'. Mi . I'aijer (^impuiiy 
Arinr Card Sysli-m (iompany 
AiltJrt"i*<»(!raplr-\Iiilligrapli ('.<irp. 
AU'iiiitc (!<ir|><>riili(in 
Xtivvmiitcr llaiiiiltuii ln>lilulr 
Atiimiiiitrii ( •iiripaiiy nf Aiiirrira 
AintTiiaii Aiiwa>H 
Ariiriiiaii ('an (lumpan^ 
AuirTii-un lti>lrii-l Ti'li-|jriipli r.i>. 
\miTiran Kxpri'-* ( inn|iaii> 
AmiTM-aii Muil Liiu-s 
Ajirpriiaii Mritiial Alliancr 
Ami>r)(-ati Siif>-r ami 'riii I'iutf 
Amcrii an Slrrl umi W irr I jittipany 
Anir-ric-an S<iiilli Adiran l.mf- 
Atiicrii DM Ti-lcplmnr atnl Trlrnrsph Co. 
Aiiicriran 'I'ltliacou <!<Jiiipaiiy 
A^Miciulcd Cas ati<I Elfolric Cu. 

Baltson Srati-.iii'al Organizulinn 
HakrtilP Ciirjiiiraliiin 
Itarday Hulel 
Bu-.iiin Wliarf ('ompany 
HraciviTpci's Weekly 
HrcwiDp Intliistrii'S 
Krislol Drvi'lopmi'iil Buanl 
HrnwM (jtinpaiiy 

Biirruiiehs .^ll(.linB Marhin<" Co. 

Caiuplwll-Eualil. I.lil. 
Caiiailian faiifu- Hallway 
Carrifsif Siit! Ci>rpiiraliiit! 
Clirsapt-akc & Oliiii Kiiilway 
lilievriili'l Mutur (^iinpany 
Ward (Jirislit- AfMicial*"} 
CiM-a-Cola (Company 
Commi-ftial liiveslitii'nt Trust Cnrp. 
Oowi-I) I'tilili-liiiif! ( ijiiij)any 
Cyi lmif Fenrr Cixiipaiiy 

IJfli'ji U'uTih(lii«k Ctirpiiration 
A. B Dirk Company 
DillK, ln<:. 

dollar .Sleamsihip Line<t 

Tlittmas A. Edison. Inc. 
I.gry Bfjiihlfr t!oiiipany 
Kqiiitalilc I.i(e A>>-uranci- Socipty 
Eric Railroad 

Ever Krady Label Company 

Feh & Tarranl Maniifacliirine Co. 
Ert-m-h Eine 

I'ltrl of ("Falvcslnn 
tiarden <!ity I'tihliisliinn Company 
Ci-n»Tal Eleclrii- Company 



NATION'S 



This issttf ()/ Natiov's Business contains more 
advert i.iing than any issue since June, 1932 
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B. V, Giiinliiili Riililier Company 
GoDilyear Tirr and |{uIiI«t t'.o. 
r.rpen brier lloli-l 
Oiiaranly Triisl Company 

Haiiiiin>riiiill I'liju-r ("otiipany 
Harlfnni Kin- Insurancr Co. 
Hi-altii (iiRur Ciimiiany 
Juliu Kavniooi) llfsst'y 

Illinois Siwl l\im[)uiiy 
Inli'rnutional Hiisiiicss MBchiiic* Co. 
Intertiaiiiiiial Hurvcslfr Company 
Inlr'rnaliiiiial Nicktl (Company 
Iron Firernuji Maiiufaoturinf: Co. 
John Hautofk Muiuiil Ins. Ci>. 
Jolins-Main illi- Corjxiration 

Kflvinaior Corporal ion 
Kimlierly.Clark Corporation 

La Salle Eiitension I nisi'rsitv 

Layn** Sl BowKt. Inc. 

Lttipzig Trade Fair 

Lij?{:'"ll & Myers Tolian-o ('o. 

Lumbermen'^ Miilua! (iasnalty Co, 

Melropoliran I.ife Insurance Co. 
Multislamp ('onipuny. Inc. 

Nalional Hoard of f ire Liiiderwritcrs 

National Tidie Cmnpuny 

National Hutel Management 

New Orleans Assoelaiion of Commi'rce 

New York I.ife liisoram'e Company 

New York Trost {.ompaiiy 

Package Macltinery Company 
Phoenix .Mutual Life Insiirar^e Co. 
Fierce-Arrow Motor Cai Company 
Pneumaiic .'^cale Corp, 
Pre^se(l Steel Tank Corp. 
Prudential tlisurance t!ompany 

Remington 1-tand. 
Reo Motor Car Company 
R. J. Reynolds Tohaeeo Co. 
Ronald Press 
Kosenbaum, L. N, 

Santa Fe Railroad 
Silver King Golf Balls 
Sorony-Vactiurn Corporation 

Trans-Atlantie Passenger C'onference 
Travelers In^iiraiue Company 
James True 

Truscon Sieel Company 

I nited Slates Lines 

J. J. Walsh Company, Ltd. 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Co. 
Westins;house Elec. and Mfg. Co. 

A. W. Wetse! Advisory Service. Inc. 
Wiliard Hotel, Wa.shinfEton. D. C. 
If. W. Wilson C<Hnpany 
Kichard D. Wyek.ifT 



Washington 



The NRA and the Small City 



(Conlinued from page 32) 
plaints "if my competitors must all play 
under the same rules." 

A. view of the price situation from 
the consumer's standpoint was offered 
by a purchasinR agent for a large corpor- 
ation. Before him lay two quotations on 
coal. One of them, from an operator un- 
der the blanket code, quoted $2.40 for 
coal which, the agent said, could have 
been bought for $1.40 in July, The 
other, from an operator outside the 
code, quoted $1.90 for the same coal. 

This purchaser complained that the 
NRA disrupted contractual relations. 
He said he would sign no contracts be- 
cause none could include a stipulated 
price. Me declared further that the final 
result would be to centralize industry in 
the large centers because the wage differ- 
entials for cities and small towns were 
insuflkient. As an examjile of this, he 
declared that one local industry had 
closed down and another, scheduled to 
open, was waiting to see what might 
happen. 

The manager of a local factory did 
not share this view. His concern had 
added 100 employees, increased pay 
rolls $8,000 a month, shortened operat- 
ing hours and was running, in his opin- 
ion, as efficiently as ever. He felt, too, 
that his employees were spending their 
money. 

"We supply silk hose for our girls at 
cost." he said. "The demand has in- 
creased pro;Mrtionately much faster 
than our force." 

A neighboring manufacturing concern 
had a less happy story. Operating on a 
piece-work basis, it had shortened hours 
and increased pay so that employees 
could make the minimum pay pre- 
scribed in the code. There was a feeling 
that employees were taking the mini- 
mum pay for granted and not produc- 
ing as they should. 

A companion complaint came from a 
retailer whu had put on three men and 
increased his total pay roll 60 per cent. 
The change, he said, was accompanied 
by decreased efTiciency. 

Because of shortened hours, custom- 
ers frequently found that favorite clerks 
were off when they came to shop, or that 
clerks who had waited on them earlier 
had gone when they returned for addi- 
tional purchases or to make complaints. 
In departments where stocks moved rap- 
idly, emjiloyces had to spend consider- 
able time after returning from their 
period of absence to find out what goods 
they had to sell. 

Another employer who had signed the 
code and. under it, had to add a tech- 
nically-trained man to his force, was 
puzzled as to where to find him, while a 



concern in another field was trying t 
work out a plan by which it could sig 
the code without discharging several em- 
ployees. These employees had been kept 
on at small wages to attend to small 
jobs like running errands. The firm felt 
that it could not alTord to pay them the 
minimum wages required and must, if i 
signed the code, discharge them an 
hire really competent workers. 

Giving full cooperation 

THE men who face these perplexities 
are not resentful or discouraged. Neither 
do they lack faith in the recovery pro- 
gram, 

"I don't believe the Government in- 
tends to make me go broke," one of 
them said. He had signed the code and 
intended to abide by its terms as well 
as he could. 1 le felt that this was all that 
was required. 

A banker who had added one clerk 
and an elevator operator felt that he 
was meeting requirements less severe 
than those of banks in larger cities 
which, he said, have five or six messen- 
ger boys whose pay, when brought up 
to the minimum, equals that of junior 
clerks. 

"To keep up morale, they have tc^ 
raise the clerks' salaries, too," he said. 

Another man who had increased his 
pay roll had no fault to hnd. 

"There's too much talk against the 
NRA already," he said. 

He was one of those who felt that tt 
was too early to expect improvement. 
His own business had been good and 
he expected it to be better, especially if 
something was done for farmers. 

"They've had hard times for four 
years." he said, "They want something 
they can see." 

An implement dealer did not agree 
with this. His August business had been 
better than in any month for a long 
time. He felt that this showed a more 
hopeful attitude among farmers. 

"If business men from the produc- 
tion end right through the distributing 
branches will only hold down prices as 
much as jxissible so as not to scare off 
and discourage the consumer before he 
has been able to get an extra dollar 
ahead, this thing will work." he said. 

The community seemed determined to 
make it work. Even those who were en- 
countering difficulties did not regard 
these difficulties as insurmountable. 
New rules, they felt, or liberal interpre- 
tation of old ones would remedy matters. 

Even those who had not signed the 
code were not opposing it. Some ex- 
plained that they did not want to sign 
the blanket code because approval of 
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BUSINESS TRAINING 
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LASALLC exTcrfsioii UniVERSITy 
D«p*, 10374'lt Chicago 



SAFEGUARDING FUNDS 

You gu,irJ the p;iyr"n ui your ciliice. 
It is equally prudent to safeguard 
the funJs your executives and sales- 
men carry on tiietr travels. It is in- 
expensive to provide them with 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 

Fit -'lil: a', h.ml;;; iind Express I'ffu'Ci 




till' ■•iilliliiil Wpollliital 

' nilul city. KciiutsL nto. 
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THERE'S NO NEED 
TO WORRY 

Brlilnl, Engliind. K^i 7.000 (logrtihing in- 
duitfi4i «nd it 4 buiy port. 

Th* D*valepm«nt t<iii4, I, Briilol Iridga, 
CAN htip you. TIih* mi\i bt tomtlhinq 
gafnvd by wrttinq thtm. 
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the code for their own Kioup was exjx'ct- 
ed in a day or two If • d 
to meet the terms ol ti, le 
and their own code included other re- 
quirements, the whole job would want 
doing again. A few hesitated because 
I hey did not fully understand what was 
requiri-d of tliem. 

"Some prefer lo misunderstand." a 
critic said. 

A few had joined trade associations 
and several had united with tlie local 
Chamber ol Commerce. 

Ivocally, the Chamber was carrying 
llie load of NRA orRanization. 

To it was lallinR duties ranging from 
keeping abreast of new codes to exptaiti- 
ing to a man discharged for cause that 
the N'R.^ does rK)t guarantee him a job. 
Through it local groups were being 
brought tfjgether for discussion of the 
codes and agreements on local adapta- 
tions. Forty such mwtings had been 
lield in three weeks. Not all the resulting 
agreiments were working out as hoped. 
In a service field a price schedule bogged 
down because one man refused to carry 
it out. 

On the local Chamber fell, too. the 
job of setting up machinery to handle 

' complaints of code violations. This job 
had not yet been attempted, but com- 

I jitaints were beginning to come in. 

One was received against a bank. It 
developed that the com[)lainant was a 
woman who had cHmbt-d three flights of 
stairs because the elevator did not an- 

' 5wer her ring. She thought service was 
stopped because of the NR.A.. 

An anonymous informant reported 
that a certain merchant was sending idle 
clerks to a store-rfxim and counting this 

' respite as time off in an effort to dodge 

I axle requirements. The tale was unver- 

I ified. 

Customers seek Blue Eagle 

PUBLIC interest in the program, fiow- 
ever, was manifested in other ways. A 
merchant who didn't have the Blue 
Eagle reported that he frequently had 
to e.vplain why not. Another man told 
of refusing to purchase goods because 
the salesman's propejsition indicated 
that his company was not living up to 
the code. 

Two partners who operated a gasoline 
station and felt that they could not af- 
ford to hire another man to meet NRA 
retjuirements, re)x)rted that they were 
beginning to feel the |)inch. 

"Tourists are looking for the Blue 
Eagle," they said, "and won't stop un- 
less they see it." 

"You've got to use common sense," 
said the man who told their story. "The 
idea is to help business, not kill it." 

That seems to be the general inter- 
pretation of the NR.\ program in this 
community. 

"You are Ui do the best you reasona- 
bly can." 



Some men insist on doing more 

In ■ ' ver 

had !■ .)de 
drafted lixally lot his induivtry. and a 
code prepared by his national associa- 
tion. The latter two had mjt been ap- 
proved, lie had r«)t signed the blanket 
code, and could not mtx't the terms of 
any of them. 

"If I pay these wages." he said, point- 
ing to his industry's code. " Til have to 
raise my prices KW txt cent." 

He pointed to the blanket code. 

"I'm paying belter wages than these 
right now," he said, "but I'm working 
longer hours. If I sign. I'll have to |)ul 
on an extra man and 1 haven't enough 
work to supiwn him. Even if I could. 
I couldn't find a skilled workman in my 
line in town." 

"Why don't you sign the thing, then," 
his f(jreman said. "And lorget it. You 
can't hire a man if there s none to be 
had." 

The employer laid down his papers 
and kH)kcd the foreman in the eye. 

"I've been in business here 40 years." 
he said. "People know that when I make 
a promise, I keep it. When I sign this 
paiK-r, I'm going to do just what it 
says I'm going to do." 



Winter Construction 

WITH many men obtaining work for 
the first time in two or three years at 
the many construction projects under 
the Public Works .\ci. it is worth while 
examining the old bogey which well- 
nigh bars construction work in the cold 
months. This old custom may put thou- 
sands of men out of work again after 
their short taste of employment, cnnij) 
the country's purchasing rxjvver, and 
|x»ssibly arrest, at least temporarily, 
recovery. 

Custom, rather than climate, is large- 
ly responsible for the seasonal idleness 
in the construction mdustries, accord- 
ing to the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion. Contrary to popular belief, bad 
weather is not the principal cause of 
variations in employment from month 
to month. Seasonal idleness is not con- 
fined to regions where climate is severe. 

Construction, including the jxmring 
of concrete, has advanced to the point 
where concrete can be jxjured through- 
out nearly the entire country for almost 
all types of construction as well and as 
cheaply in winter as in summer. 

The cost of labor in winter rter unit 
of work may under first-class manage- 
ment be actually less than the cost at 
other times The more efficient workers 
are usually available during the slack 
season and they, of course, are able to 
do a better job in less time. This is 
either reflected as a net saving or at 
least balances any extra cost that may 
be incurred by winter construction, such 
as heating the green concrete. 
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On guard— through the years 

from 1810 to 1933 

Millions upon millions of prop- 
erty values are today safeguarded 
by Hartford policies. Organized 
in 1810 to offer protection to 
property owners against loss by 
fire, the HARTFORD has con- 
stantly broadened its service 
until today it offers protection 
against a multitude of modern 
hazards. 

From every depression, war, 
hurricane and conflagration dur- 
ing these 123 years the HART- 
FORD has emerged stronger, 
more firmly entrenched than before. 

Because of this unbroken record of safety 
and security we invite you to consult with 
the Hartford Agent in your town.* He can 

The resources of ilie HARTFORD are set forth in detail 
diagnose your insurance needs and give you in our 12 Jd annual statement. We shall be pleased to seod a 





Stt, F.I. GO. 



HARTFORD protection for all of them. 



copy of it to you upon receipt yf your request, addressed 
to the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Coon. 



THE HARTFORO fire ihisitraivce compamy m« 

Huair of Ibt Hurt far J Agent 

AND THE Hil^RXFORO ACCIDEXT AXn IIVDEMIVITY €0. ,.ur uupi.,«, bL. if h. 

tut 'I t tit e tit tt'rite tbr 
UurtfarJ iirt Iniuramtf 

VH I r E PKACriC^l-LY E^B R Y PO S M OF INSURANCE EXCEPT Lt P t Lempany. Httrlftrd. Cenn, 

H'liin {•heniito a Mahtfuhd aii,-nr firase mr«Umi Xaltan'i Suji 




Higher labor and material costs 
will force Plant Modernization 





BANKERS TO 

INDUSTRY 
EVERYWHERE 




The deadweighf load of obsolete machinery end equip- 
ment becomes increasingly expensive to carry. In ever 
so many lines there ore nev/ machines v/oiting which do 
a job faster, save in power or raw material. Jt is time to 
recheck your plont equipment facing today's facts. 

Sound purchasers need not impair working copital; for 
C.l.T, Finance Service to the equipment seller enables him 
to offer long terms to responsible componies — terms which 
permit payment to be carried out while deriving advan- 
tage in competition from using the improved equipment. 



Commercial Investment Trust incorporated 



Execufive Offices: 



One Park Ave,, New York 



Affiliated Operating Conrpaniss with Head Offices in New York — Chicago — Son Fronciico — Toronto, Canada. 
Also CompteteSy Functioning Local Finance Offices in the Principal Cities 



Unit of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $70,000,000 



W/ia£ Bankers and Investors Discuss 



THE MEN who deal in money 
-in New York, in Chicago, in 
St. Louis, in Cleveland— had 
plenty to think about in the early fall 
of 1933. With business still gaining, but 
gaining at an apparently slower rate, 
they were urged by Government to be 
increasingly iiberal in their loans to 
industry. Business was saying to the 
.'Administration: 

"We have joined up under the Blue 
Eagle; we have faith in the NRA. For 
the common good we are adding to our 
overhead by shortening hours, hiring 
more men and raising wages. But while 
prices and consumption are improving, 
they have not kept pace with our added 
burdens. We need to be tided over. If 
the banks can't or won't help us we 
must look to Government." 

A program for lending 

IN LATE August Jesse H. Jones, 
Chairman of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, went to Hyde Park 
where President Roosevelt directed 
him to work out a program whereby the 
banks should extend credit to subscrib- 
ers to NRA who found themselves 
needing help to tide over the increase in 
work and wages. 

Mr. Jones hurried back to Washing- 
ton to find his outer office filled with 
business men who wanted to know how 
soon they could borrow some money. 
Mr. Jones hadn't the answer ready, but 
a few days later he hastened to Chicago 
to attend the meeting of the American 
Bankers Association and there to make 
a direct plea to the bankers to help the 
members of NRA. One way he sug- 
gested was to issue and sell to the 
R. F. C. preferred stock in their banks, 
thus increasing their capita!. As Mr. 
Jones phrased it: 

"A man with plenty of chips can play 
a better game of poker than one who 
is playing 'scared' or 'short' money." 

More bank capital 

MR. JONES' speech made the bankers 
sit up. "Mingled consternation and 
amazement" was the phrase of one re- 
porter. They "listened in silence" said 
another newspaper attendant at the 
meeting. I can understand the puzzled 



state of mind o( any banker who heard 
from a government ofRcial these state- 
ments : 

We will probably find that if and when 
new banking legislation is obtained, deposits 
in addition to being iriHured will be limited 
in svome .t^afe proportion to unimpaired 
capital. Both should be the law. . . . 

Ample bank capital obviously is the best 
and cheapest deposit insurance, and the 
Government, in cooperation with bank 
stockholders, offers to provide it — not as 
much as may be necessary in some in- 
stances, but supplementary and practically 
without limit where it can be on a sound 
basis. . , . 

Those of you who think you are going 
to jjet rid of deposit insurance at the next 
session of Congre.ss simply do not know 
your Congress. . . . 

1 would like to see every bank in the 
United States become an honor bank, a 
double-eagle bank, a bank in which the 
L'nited States Government had direct stock 
interest, not as a permanent matter, but 
until we have entirely forgotten the evils, 
the tragedies and the heartaches that have 
followed bank closings. . . . 

It is easy to say "no." and if that is the 
program and we want the Government to 
do our banking, what is to becortte of our 
high-priced bank talent? The office boy 
can say "no," and the note teller can collea 
the notes if they are good, 

While Mr, Jones talked to the bank- 
ers face to face, President Roosevelt 
sent them a message wishing he could 
be with them and expressing his con- 
fidence that "you will work with me to 
meet the credit needs of industry and 
trade." 

Opposed deposit insurance 

THE bankers rather gingerly favored 
the idea of taking the Government into 
partnershij) by selling preferred stock 
to the Government, but quite positively 
asked that deposit insurance be post- 
poned since it might result in "the sus- 
pension and liquidation of some thou- 
sands of banks." 

Any one can say "yes" 

MR. JONES says that any of?ice boy 
can say "no." Isn't it just as easy to 
say "yes"? The depositor — and in this 
controversy between the bankers and 
the Government, he is in danger of be- 



coming the forgotten man — might lili 
a banker who can say "no." 

Probably the bankers weren't dis- 
turbed by Mr, Jones' suggestion that the 
office boy could say "no," but at least 
they took some precautions by putting 
an article against child labtjr in their 
code of fair competition for banks 



Yes and no 



I 



SUGGESTED for a debate at a High 
School Forum: 

"Has more harm been done by bank- 
ers who said 'yes' or by bankers who 
said 'no'?" 



Frozen and solvent 



I 



THIS statement by Mr. Jones ch; 
lenged the attention of bankers: 

"By no stretch of the imagination 
can a solvent bank need more than 50 
per cent liquidity and 40 percent should 
be aplenty." 

To be 50 per cent liquid might be en- 
tirely adequate in normal times, but 
to be 50 per cent liquid isn't enough 
when the public mind is uneasy and the 
bank's depositors all want their money 
at once. 

On the day following the Jones ad- 
dress. Controller of the Currency James 
F. T. O'Connor at the bankers' meeting 
announced the directors of the Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 

The bank which accepts Mr. Jones' 40 
per cent liquidity suggestion as a guide 
may find that Mr. O'Connor and his 
associates on the new corporation have 
a different idea when banks seek to have 
deposits guaranteed. 



The money problem 

THESE questions are sure to be asked 
of a visitor from Washington to any 
bank office these days. 

What are the prospects of inflation? 

What do you know about the flight 
of the dollar? 

The best answer to the first is a 
head-shake and an owlish look, in- 
scrutable, deep, as if President Roose- 
velt had told you his innermost secrets 
and you'd promised not to reveal them. 
There isn't any other answer. As states- 
men flock back to Washington to get 
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ALEMITE HIGH PRESSURE LUBRICATION SYSTEMS PLUS ALEMITE LUBRICANTS 
BRING SAVINGS AND EXTRA PROFITS TO EVERY INDUSTRY! 



ALEMITE 

'l U B R I C AT I D H 

ADDS WINGS ^ MuL 
1^ DAILY NEWS! 




Vrew o/ Hoe in Chicago Ooif/ Nowi «Tiom {iiunt- Uperotor can bo 

f«en in foreground fubrrcafmg bearing wi>h AJemjfr ZO'C hand compressor 



One of ihe highest speed production 
opefQfiofis known to monufaclufing is 
the printing of your doily papers. Yet 
for many years unexpected breot<- 
downs, due to faulty lubrication, made 
speedy printing on uncertointy. Todoy 
Alemite High Pressure Lubricofion 
Systems PLUS Special Alemite Lubri- 
cants hove reduced breokdowns to 
their present Irreducible minimum, in 
all phases of printing. 

A recent triumph in this field is 
Alemite's No. 38 Lubricant for 
presses. Mode with a sodium base, o 
special operotion makes it extremely 
smooth. Especially serviceable in ex- 



tremes of temperatures and moisture, 
for anti-frictiorr bearings! 

The greatest producers of fine printing 
equipment have stondordized on 
Alemite Lubrication, as well as the 
largest newspapers and printing plants. 
Alemite Lubrication Systems PLUS 
Alemite Industrial Lubricants offer 
savings in maintenance costs, reduced 
breakdowns ond repair bills in every 
line of manufacture. Without obliga- 
tion, will you request Alemite to 
prove to you the savings it can effect 
in your establishment? Alemite Corp. 
(Division of Stewart-Warner), 1886 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 



ready for the winter urssion there will 
bt- inore and more pressurt- on the Prwi- 
dt tii lo do something, to do nothmit to 
issue greenbadtt. to cu' 
of the doliar. to nstori . Uk 

«milinR Mr Rrxwcvelt will listen to all 
and in the end do what he and "hi» 
cknrst adviwrs" agree on. Who those 
no two men in 



to ttte second question 
more than 1 read in the 



PIONEERS IN SCIENTIFIC LUBRICATION FOR INDUSTRY 
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I hat for not much has been 

printed thoujih there is genuine con 
cern over the tendency of American 
money to go abroad or to stay abroad. 

The amtjunts arc una-rtain. There 
have bevn statements from abroad thai 
a billion has left the United Statw. 
Probably ited. alttKJURh most 

bankers a. large amounts have 

been expatriated. 

No place for money 

I .ASKED a caJkr at the otTia- of 
.\'\TinN's BUSINESS recently what sub 
jret that might be discussed in itie 
magazine would be of most interest to 
him. 

His answer was prompt: 

"I'd like to read an article that might 
be called: 'What shall I do with my 
money?' " 

I rejwated the (|ueslion later to a 
man in one of America s great banking 
tiouses. 

"I d hesitate lo answer that ques- 
linn," he said. "I don't know what to 
do with my money except to leave it in 
the bank and wail and see what hap 
pens." 

More money than confidence 

NO rX)UBT the banks have monr y lo 
lend. .At the end ol August the New 
York Timt's said: 

rndt-r the pres.sure of Federal Reser\'e 
purchaser of L'niled Slates tk>vemment 
securities in llie opin markt-i member bank 
reser\'es have been lified lo a point where 
they arc over $6(J<),(K)0,000 in excess of re- 
quirements. 

Most of this excess lies outside of New 
York City, but local banks have experi- 
enced a steady rise in iheir excess reserve^* 
in the la-it few weeks and now hold about 
SifiO.lXMJ.lKX) above their ri'ser\'c require- 
ments. 

Already surfeited with funds for which 
ihey can find no satisfactory emptoymeni, 
j the banks are faced with the prospect of 
1 augmented reserves ihrough th^ increased 
I rale of open-market operations adopted by 
the Resen'e Banks last week. 

But it takes more than a mere pleni- 
tude of money in the vault to start 
banks lending. 

It lakes confidence and confidence 
also on the [>art of Ihe dejK)sitor that his 
banker can at the righl lime say "no" 
as well as "yes." 
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"J^WtHE march of legislative events 
has thrust into the foreground 
many questions of vital impor- 
tance to business. For good or ill, Gov- 
ernment is having much more to do 
with business affairs, whether it is polit- 
ical government or self-government 
and the business man cannot well afford 
to ignore either. 

In "Degenerate Democracy,"' Henry 
S, McKee. dealing with the first ques- 
tion, points out some of the weaknesses 
of political government and its failure 
to come to grips with the perplexing 
economic questions now confronting the 
country. He concludes that political 
management of our national affairs had 
much to do with bringing us to our 
present predicament, largely because 
political management has been left to 
the jioliticians while the managers have 
been busy with other things. As a way 
out he suggests that there be a closer 
union between politics and management 
in the conduct of national affairs. 

The other phase of government — self- 
government or self- regulation — is the 
subject of a book by Edgar L. Heer- 
mance, which attempts to answer the 
question, "Can Business Govern It- 
self?"' It is a review, from a practical 
standpoint, of the attempts business it- 
self has made to govern itself, together 
with an appraisal of the efficacy of these 
efforts. It is an approach to industrial 
planning from the bottom up, instead 
of from the top down, covering much 
of the ground that must be gone over 
by trade groups organized to carry out 
the purposes of the Industrial Recovery 
Act. The book has an introduction by 
Gilbert II. Montague, 

Millard E. Tydlngs, United States 
Senator from Maryland, carries the dis- 
cussion into international fields in his 
book. "Counter- Attack."' In the brief 
scope of 140 pocket-size pages, he man- 
ages to define what he believes is a 
workable salvation for a beleaguered 
democracy. 

Just beyond our trenches, he says, the 
army of depression is encamped; its 
four great captains. Tariffs and Em- 
bargo, Depreciated Currency, War 
Debts and Armament, counseling with 
one another to achieve our complete de- 

'Degenerate Democracy, by Henry S. 
McKee: The Thomas Y. Cryweil Com- 
pany, New York Cily 

'Can BusineM Govern Ilielf? by Edgar L. 
ffcermance: Harper and Brothers, 
New York City 

'Counier-Attack, by U. S, Senator Millard 
E. Tydings; Bobbs-Merrill, Indian- 
apolis 





Nearly a Centu ry 

of Service to 
American Business 

During the last century, in which epoch-making 
advances in many fields have taken place, 
banking has progressively developed its ser- 
vices to meet the requirements of expanding 
industry. 

This Bank, with a record of 94 years of ser- 
vice to the business interests of the country, 
affords its commercial and other customers now, 
as in the past, the advantages of long experi- 
ence, ample resources, and complete facilities. 

GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

140 BROADWAY 

FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 

LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTV/ERP 
H'/irn wrilinff to Guaiakty T»vst Coutahx plcair im'n(io« .Weiion't Buiinrn 
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SHORT ROUTE TO THE ORIENT 
M60 

Tourist First CIssi '285 

Business men who "commute" to the Orient discovered the short route on 
famouit President Liners, A sailing every other Saturdaj' from Seattle and Vic- 
toria, B.C. • All President Liner staterooms arc ouHidt with decp-springed 
beds, not berths. The food is unsurpassed. 

Round the World (from Seattle) $74 5 First Class all the way; $62 5 Tourist 
Class trans- Pacilic, First Class beyond. Go as you please, stopover when and 
where yuu h'ke. Continue on the next or another President Liner. 




AMERICAN MAILiI 



Oiiii. cs in New Yurk City* Chicngo, Sad Francitcti, Lus Angvlc}, 
S«iCilt:.»nd other pHncit^il cities. Or jee }'our own trnv^rl tif eol. 



SERIES "A" PITCHED ROOF TYPES 

Q m dli riti nm r» 



Industrial Buildings 

New Designs 
Prompt Delivery 




. Pa. 





Rock liland R. R. fruit Houic, MinncapoJit, Minn. 



Truscon now offers unuiiial values in 
pt'rm.irient, firesafe, slanJardiiSed Build- 
injjs, completely erected, in si^ies, types 
and arriingemenis to nieei jll needs. 

Insulated Walls 
and Roofs 

If required, we furnish "FFRROCLAD" 
WALLS, about l-inch thick, faced on 
both sides with tough gjlvanized siecl, 
halving great srruciural strength and 
giving hi-at and cold protection equal 
lo a 12- inch masonrj' wall and STEEL- 
DLCK ROOI S light in weight, insulated 
(o any degree and waterproofed. 

Wrilr for Ijt^rjltirf , ^UKtr^^liyf** pric*'». 

TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 

yOUNOSTOWN. OHIO 
Engtnccrinf Ofliccf in all Principal CitlCf 



SERIES "a" FLAT ROOF TYPES 



a m. nm rTh rrm 




feat. "No amount of purely ititemal 
rehabilitation and revitalization can 
seriously stop the advance of the lot?.'" 
On the eve of the decisive engagement 
which he beheves imminent, the author 
counsels the American ptxjple to take 
thought of the rise of the United States 
as a lending nation, Ihe effects of an 
excess of exports over imports on inter- 
national debts, the meaning of depre- 
ciated currencies on foreign trade, the 
consequences of insisting on gold pay- 
ments of loans and trade balanct-s, the 
significance of commodity surpluses and 
the world-wide glut of labor. 

We must buy if we sell 

AS FOR tariffs and emljargos, '■We 
have only two choices. We must buy 
from other nations if we want lo sell 
to them: or we must be content neither 
to buy nor sell and depend ujxin our 
own country entirely. This second choice 
is the one we have been pursuing in the 
last two or three years and there has 
been no magic of prosix-rity ft)r us 
through an adherence to that policy." 

In iiis considerations of depreciated 
currency, he concedes that "Stjund argu- 
ment can no doubt be made against a 
policy of fi.^ing the exchange value of 
gold and silver at a definite ratio; such 
a contention is not argued either pro 
or con here." More important from his 
point of view is the fact that "the damp- 
ing of silver monetary stocks has hurt 
trade between gold and silver countries, 
a lost trade which is sorely needed now 
I in these days of world-wide depression." 

Proceeding from the premise that 
' "private loans are private business" and 
"war debts are governmental business 
and that means the business of every 
man, woman and child in this nation," 
Senator Tydings asserts that "war debts 
are a prime problem of Government, for 
these debts are owed to it. To a lesser 
extent we must henceforth exercise some 
sovereignty over private loans to for- 
eign governments, or else these private 
loans may eventually become as ques- 
tionable in repayment as war debts are 
j at the mt>ment." 

Senator Tydings sees no fact to sup- 
port the idea lhal armaments alone 
cause wars, though he tempers this con- 
clusion with admitting that "their very 
existence on a war-size scale is indica- 
tive that for some reason nations feel a 
resort to war is not unlikely." Pending 
a reduction of land and sea forces by 
other countries comparable to that al- 
ready effected by the United States, he 
believes "it is imperative that Ameri- 
can citizens desiring to lend money 
abroad examine with more care the use 
for and worlh of such investments in 
the future." 

Reading between the Senator's lines, 
it is possible to believe tiiat he is ap- 
praising the j>ower of a democracy to 
cojie with a situation which requires ac- 
ti— ' 
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(•eiicrul Electric Company 
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Increased production 
needs 
INCREASED 

PROTECTION 

THK wlicela of industry, turn- 
ing a I iticrea.sirig Bpecd, incur 
llic need for eflicienl jiroperty pro- 
tection. Prevention of theft and 
petty pilfering and the Bafcguard- 
ing of vahiahle [irojMTty are 
serious problems that demand an 
immediate and effective answer. 

Solve them easily and economic- 
ally by the installation of depend- 
able Cyclone Fence. Made of 
cop per ste c 1 , h e a V i 1 y ga I V a n i z ed to 
reeiet rut>t and available in a vari- 
ety of elyles- 
Quickly erect- 
ed hy factory 
trained men 
if you desire. 
The complete 
facts are worth 
having, write 
for them to- 
day. Dept. N. 

(yclone Pence 

Cyclone Fence Company 

GenetilOttlctK W&ukaga.n, lIUiiDlg 

SUaSIDEAAt Of UMIIIQ SUTl^ SFLLL CDfrJ%*A1IOn 

BRAUCBES IN PBIHCIPAL CITIES 
Pdcific Coait Division: 
Stand u'd Fance Compim; 
OaM&nd, Cat. 




1 



C\i^ofu — not a"t^pt" of hna. 
bul f^nce made tidu^iictiff btf 
Cyclone Fena CQmpanv and 
fdtHiifltd fry thtt trads-maTt, 
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XECUTIVES in .idvcrlisirig. iiulilkity .itid 
|iri.iiiiiiiiiiii. Editors of Iichim- org.in^ ;in<l 
tr.-jde p.iuers — you will tine! a thousand 
uses for lliis new bunk. 




A Record of ihe 
Fif4t Haiipcnings, 
Di>eoveries and In- 
vi;ntiona in the U. S. 
bv Joitfrtt Nathan 
Kane. Clolh bound. 
757 Ptftet, Illuslrat- 
cd, $i.^0 Poscpaid. 
H. W. WILSON CO.. 



■■HAHD-TOFIND" 
FACTS MADE 
EASY 
Whg made the £ist 
soda fountain, mo- 
torcycle, canned 
soup. etc. in U. S. ? 
Where? When? 



KoT tile first titnc yoii can 
find tlic answers to these 
<|titslifjns and nearly 2,S0l> 
fjl tiers in this remarkahle 
hfmk. "More fascTnatini; 
llian the tlictiotiary . . . 
somethinK new. Flverythine 
from (A) first ahdominal 
operation to (Z) first line 
••licet niill."^ — .Veaj Yol'k 
Tunes. 

950-72 Univenity Ave., N. Y. 
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began 
to save money this way 
in 1752 . . . 





MUTUAL nre insurance 
is a 1752 idea — yet it saved 
BP$4G,00O,U00 of property owners' 
money in 1932, 

»; Never in this long history of 
180 years has this sound, oldest 
form of protection appealed 
more strongly than right now. 

It's a difficult time to handle 
property successfully. The saving 
offered by WK/Hti / insurance is one 
favorable factor to counterbal- 
ance many unfavorable ones. 

There is no mystery about how 
a.mutHnl company is able to return 
savings to policyholders. It is 
simply a matter of care in select- 
ing risks; operating as economi- 
cally as possible and above alt 
helping property owners avoid 
fires. 

The policyholders of the 7^ 



companies comprising the Fed 
cration of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies 
include many of the lead- 
ing property owners of 
America. The Federa- 
tion represents selected 
mutual fire insurance. The 
average age of these 
companies is fifty years. 




/ kt> Stal idtmttfin a mrm- 

/fen of .Vlfflid/ htrt tmlur' 
ant* tomtaniti and tht 
Amtric*u Mutmat AHiamtt. 



Federation companies have 
returned over $125,000,000 to 
policyholders in the past ten 
years, in addition to maintaining 
full legal reserves and paying all 
just claims properly. 

If you are interested in protect- 
ing your property in le- 
gal reserve w/h/M(j/ organ- 
izations of proven sta- 
bility—with the highest 
standards of service — 
with a long record of sav- 
ing for policyholders, 
write today for a list of 
Federation companies. 



MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 

An American Institution 
WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 



Ml II it KIRK 

i.\stm%rr. 
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Federation of Mutual Fire Inturancr Compjtrici, 

234 North MicbigiD Aveouc, Chici|o, Illinoit. 
Genttetntn: Kindly tend me a Uti of Fcdcratiun cumpiaict — aliu i lultexplaoa- 
ijoD of (be Dpention and beoctiti oimmaalfitt i Dturioce. 
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THE MUTUAL PLAN HAS OPERATED SUCCESS FULtY FOR 180 YEARS 



An Outstanding Building Achievement of 1933 
IV i t h N e IV W e s t i n g h o a s e Full Automatic Elevators 

Tiie new Baiikers Trust Building of New York where Westinghouse elevators serve impressively~-wbere greater 

sraootiinesfi, (Hiietness aiitl accurary demonstrate the niodeTti coiii-eptioii of fine elevators, sm h as are built by 
Westingliouse. From tlie .smallest engineering detail to tlie largest — exclusive fcalures gi\e added excellence 
to Westiughouse service as part of modernized older liuildings or in new structures of liigliest reputation. 
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Westitighousv Electric Elevator Co iiiimn y 



ELEVATORS 



